

by Jim Hougan 


I had this nagging feeling that the W alcrgate might turn out like the Reichstag fire . 

You know, forty years from now will people still be asking did the guy set it and was he a German 
or was he just a crazy Dutchman. —Howard Simona, Managing Editor, the Washington Post 
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T r$ NEARLY A YE ATI since it 
hi*l necum-d to me flint I.tKi 
Russi'IFs slury wits of niiirr 

llian passing interest. J 
thought that I could spend a 
fow weeks with faded FBI 
reports* visit a few of Bussell's 
sleazy haunts, and write a dis- 
cursive piece about those as- 
prrts of life in Washington 
that emerge only when a Congressman or ids 
companion leaps into lire city's Tidal Basin, 
The article I had in mind was to be entitled 


An American Barhotrw ?.” 1 Having just spent 

four years will rug a hook about tile private 
Use of intelligence agents, J was determined to 
leave the diving hell of investigative reporting. 
My intention, then, was to write a meditation 
on the plain facts of an unexemplary life. 

The facts arc these: Foil Bussell was a pri- 
vate investigator. He was also a Catholic, a 
drunk, a patriot, a wiretapper, and a hard guy 
who spent Ids money on whores and lived in a 
cheap rooming house in Washington, D,C. His 
life was hitler and small, interrupted by en- 
forced resignations and catastrophes of every 


1 lUtrhmtzv is n 
Err rich won! wliimr 
Jiiruiimg ir-ntlh I hr? 

A hr I t I inis imiln' 

1 'resident Charles dc 
Gaulle. Les bar bonzes 
(“ihe false- hoards") 
were the detritus of 
the intelligence agen- 
cies-- shuck t roups 
and assassins in the 
el a n 1 1 est i n i? ea m j tn i gn 
against the equally 
virions* secessionist 
Secret Army Organi- 
zation m Algiers, 
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s Tlir WiMri j*ale 

ntlii(‘ ImiMinf^ m,hH ifH 
lilt: I HNl* (ilium uric, 
is iirxt i|ni»r L<> tin: 
Wiitri giile lloud. 


:i Among i Ur U ium'h 
highlights: “Thi*rc 

whs jmlitirrd pressure 
applied In iltr iDfeit* 
dim Is in plead guilty 
and remain silent.” 

MVrjury nee nr red 
during I he trial mi 
mailers highly mate- 
rial to the strihiinr, 
m-ietUnlioit* and in- 
If ill of the defen- 
dants. 1 " 

“f UUers involved tit 
(lit 1 Watergate npeiH" 
litiii were not identi- 
fied ilnriMj; the trial, 
when they rmild have 
Iwra by those testify* 

“liar Watergate 
nperalimi was mil a 
CIA operation* The 
Cubans may hove 
Urrti misled hv others 
inlu Mieving l ho I it 
was n CIA operation, 
I know for a furl that 
tt was not.* 1 


ifmrn jil i<ui» A failure in professional baseball, 
fti’ heeauiie jiii l it] ngrtil only to lie ih tunmed 

tml of the bureau when his wife committed 

^*' r *dr In i dial wnr ;tl nmv 

Ira^tr ami senmhdous* While a stall member 
tif I lie Jloiisr Un-Aruei icon Activities Com- 
mittee UIUAC) in Lint Lite 1940s, Russell as- 
siMnl Rep* Richard Nixon in the harrying of 
Alger J Ui>s T an alleged spy. Subsequently, Rus- 
sell was appointed chief investigator fur that 
committee* 

In that position, Russell pursued Commu- 
nists ;iml presumed Communists imtij 1954, 
when lie was dismissed for borrowing money 
fioni a eoitiuitllec witness. During the years 
Unit followed, Kussetl worked briefly fur Rob* 
ert Mnlieu’s (d A-supported “mission impos- 
slide agency,” once again for 1IUAC, and, 
Jinally, declined into an tdroholic retirement 
that ended with his death in 1974* 

As I said, it was an unexomplary life, hut 
md an mi interesting one. Ilusseil belonged to 
that tin lighted world of political footpads and 
spies who, for a price* carry out the illegal and 
unpleasant tasks sometimes required by the 
lurnr respectable citizens in a city as bvzum 
hue as Washington, It was my intention, then, 
that An American Barbarize” would reveal a 
part of that world and its subterranean impact 
on current events. 


Jim 1 1 on gun, n ffa'anh* 

in fit on editor of Harp- 
er'** L* j/i<* fiutho r of 

.Spinit^* pu bit that fay 

(fa Ulwm Morrow. 
"Thr McCord Fife' 
tr from a work in 

progress. 


5 IT HAPPENED, however, 
there was a problem 
will* the article. It con- 
cerned Lou Russel Ls last 
year. An employee of 
'Watergate burglar James 
McCord’s private secu- 
rity firm, Russell was the 
subject of rumors to the 
effect that he had in 
some way participated in the notorious break- 
in of June 16 anti 17, 1972, at the Democratic 
National Committee (DJNC) headquarters in 
the Watergate complex/ This was the break-in 
in which McCord and four oilier men were nr- 
reeled, and il proved the beginning of Richard 
Nixons political demise. 

While it was predictable that a degree of 
mystery and rumor would attach to the life of 
a private eye, the hints about Watergate im- 
parted to Lou Russell an interest that I a r s- 
sumed lie didn't deserve. Rather than abandon 
ihr article, l decided to quickly dispel the 
rumors so that I could get on with the story 
at hand. 

At the lime, my knowledge oT the Watergate 
affair seemed adequate, and I had little desire 
to learn much more; on the contrary, like 



i ns * *d I everyone else in Hie country, I 

I hi nigh I [ knew ton mndi about it* I lenieiu- 
beted that liver burglars, led by former CJA 
ollieri James McCord, had been ai rested ;ti 
Ibe Watergate in the summer of 1972, They 
bad bugged l lie telephones of prominent Dem- 
ocrats at the RNC and photographed a pile of 
uninteresting papers* An alert security guard 
bad called the police after noticing that some of 
the building's doors had been tampered with 
in a way that would have been obvious to any 
passerby. 

As details of the burglary became known, it 
was apparent that McCord and his fellow oper- 
atives wel t: ineompetenls. d hul McCord was 
security director for the Committee to Re- 
flect the President (CRP or “CHEKP”), how- 
ever, made the entire incident more interesting 
than it might otherwise have been, as did the 
complicity of K. Howard Hunt (ex-CIA) and 
0, (Jordon Liddy (ex-FRI), 

I remembered that the; newspapers* interest 
in the break- in gathered intensity when former 
JiJl agent Alfred Baldwin gushed for Lb with a 
detailed account in the press of Iris monitoring 
id the bugs at the DNC Until then, with fall ap- 
proaching and Nixon's reeleclion a certainty, 
the government investigations bad apparently 
come to an impasse* The burden of developing 
information seemed to have fallen on Wash- 
irtgion Post reporters Bob Woodward ami 
Carl Bernstein, The two — —soon to be a ma- 
jor motion picture’ — bad come fairly close 
to establishing a connection between the 
burglary and the upper reaches of the Nixon 
Administration. The public was not yet 
aware: that the White House was deeply in- 
volved In the covcr-up, paying those arrested 
to maintain their silence; that efforts were be- 
ing made to contain the scandal by implicating 
I lie Cl A and invoking national security; and 
Lliat the Acting Director of the FBI had set fire 
to some promising evidence* And, in airports, 
on obscure stretches of highway, and in tde- 
plioue booths around town, executive clemency 
was firing promised in whispers while alt or 
nrys fees were being hand-delivered in brown 
]>aprr bags, 

la Miucli, Hie Hlli’inpl to contain tin: 

secret failed when McCord broke Ids silence, 
with a letter to Judge John Sirica, alleging, 
among other tilings, perjury and cover-up. For 
a time, the once-bungling McCord became a , 
kind of hero, a righteous and intrepid defender 
of truth, justice, and the CIA. 1 firing his at- 
lorney under circumstances that threatened 
Lo destroy the lawyer’s career, Mr Cord sang a 
song of culpability Lo the Senate Watergate 
Committee, only then preparing to bold bear- 
ings* 
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i was tMMi:jnATj:i + v a fur 
dds, in the spring ami rally 
MiimiH'r of 107IJ, that Presi- 
dent Nixon's fortunes begun 
to decline* White House coun- 
sel John .Dean test! lied before 
the Senate with devastating 
effect, and then, as impeach- 
ment talk swirled through the 
corridors of Congress, the 

existence of a Presidential taping system” 

was revealed. Having hugged himself, Nixon 
was doomed: it was only a matter of time be- 
fore tin- lVr4ihmt would he hoist with his own 
pelLUil. And when that lime came, just as Me- 
Cord had promised in a letter to an acquain- 
tance, “every tree in the forest” would 

fall, it would he “a scorched desert,” The 
ruins of the Nixon Administration won Id 
surround its namesake. The Vice-President, 

though untouched by Watergate, would nev- 
ertheless stand revealed as a crook and he 
forced to resign, 1 lie former Secretary of the 
Ireasury, the former Secretary of Commerce, 
the former Attorney General, the Acting Di- 
rector of the J H Bl, assorted undersecre- 
taries and White House officials of the high- 
est denomination — all would be indicted, for 
one reason or another, and face the pros- 
pect of spending their middle and golden 
years in the company of incarcerated thugs, 


nijiUK, shtslirr.-s ami conscientious objectors. 

1 i rnteinhetf'd all the* mid I knew that it 
bored me, 1 knew also that, though the inci- 
d- nl had hern disposed of years before, it was 
mu vis ed by a handful of unanswered questions 
that threatened to occupy conspiracy theorists 
for ) cars to come, 1 bese questions concerned 
the identity of "‘Deep "1 hreat,” the contents of 
an clghteen-amhadialf-minuLc gap on one of 
the Presidential tapes, the problem of the 
Democrats having had advance warning of the 
break-in, the role of the CIA, and so forth. 

Happily, however, I did not intend or need 
lo answer any of these questions. All that was 
required of me was to dispel the rumor that 
1,011 Russell had been involved in the break-in* 
At first, it appeared that the rumor could easily 
lie dismissed. On October 11, IV72, the /Fm*A- 
in^um Evening Star had published an article 
with the dear innuendo that Lou Russell was 
present at the Watergate on the night of the 
break in arid knew more about the matter than 
lie had told the h UL This dipping might have 
given me pause had it not been for the fact 
that the Star s librarians had attached a yellow 
tag lo the article, informing researchers that 
Mr, Russell was suing for libel, 

Confident now that the issue could be re- 
solved In an afternoon, I went to district court 
and looked up the records of the suit. Curious- 
ly, tlie suit had noL been filed until eight 
months after the article’s publication, and, what 
was worse, Lou Russell had died only a few 
days later* The record was inconclusive* The 
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1 May 1JI, 1^7;*, \Ur 
serum t day id (lit \V;i- 
tergutc hearings, was 

lire; urrasiuii «J Mr- 
laird h fn>( ajiptMi- 
ann% Stricken dial 
nmrninu, KjishHI ir- 
niamril in ihr ho^i- 
ial unlit June 20. On 

.It 21 hr. filed Mjil 

against the IVnshing- 
iott firming Star, and 
died July 2 . 


fi Thal the Sen* 
ators and tHe bur* 
glars were sometimes 
talking about differ- 
ent burglaries was 
owing to i he fact that 

the June 16—17 break- 
in was the kst in a 
series of unlawful en- 
tries into the Water- 
gate in which similar 
methods had been 
used- The result of 
this confusion was lo 
frustrate the Sen- 
ators in their ques- 
tioning, frequently 
leading them to aban- 
don their original 
lines of inquiry. 


only testimony came from the rrpoiters - who 
Jiirilirtiibly stood by their rilorv ;m ,| [ mril 
Russell's daughter. And wlmi she bud to say 
iilmul her frillin' s whereabouts on ibr night of 
Jimr Id 1/ only mu do m. ‘liters more confus- 
ing* hventunlly, tiro suit hud been dismissed 
without resolving the issue. 

iStill curious, I began to look through the 
muuy volumes of hearings nmdueted by the 
Senate Select Coin mil Icy on Presidential Cam- 
paign Activities. Rrcause those hearings are 
tin indexed and number more Lhun 10,000 
pages, it occur rod lo me that “An American 
IJarbouze 1 * was looking more ami more like a 
had idea. And them wilh the help of a coin* 
puirr leehmcbm assigned lo the Senate Rules 
Committee, [ located the following dialogue: 

he tut lor Irumye; / have been advised 
that at the thin; of the break-in + you had in 
your employment a man named l a mis I\us- 
sdL Is that correct? 

Mr. McCord ; That is correct* sir , 

Senator fnouye; If as he near the W li- 
ter £alc during the time of the break -in? 

Mr. McCord ; 1 would like to rcs\nmil to 
that, because Mr, Russell has been very un- 
fairly treated in terms of his name being 
raised in this case , ami I wilt explain the 
circumstances as he has told them to me 
and which / believe, which arc these. 

lie stated that he was not there the 
night of the break-in at the Howard John- 
son Motel or anywhere in the vicinity. He 
told me that the night before, which would 
have been the night of June 16, I believe 
—June 1 5 — the Thursday night — that he 
had gone to the Howard Johnson Motel 
restaurant to have dinner and that he had 
gone there with a woman companion who 
—they on a regular basis ate at the Howard 
Johnson restaurant as a custom over some 
years; that she normally went to the IV a- 
tergate hairdresser, one of them T lor her 
hairdo, and they Would go over to the How- 
ard Johnson restaurant and have dinner . 

Senator Inouye: IV as he in any way 
connected with the hugging? 

Mr. McCord : Absolutely none, in no 
form whatever u 

Ibis appeared to lie the only testimony 
taken in public bearings about I, cm liussrll 

who, as if happened* was, at the ml of 

McCord's speech, in a hospital, his heart hav- 
ing given out as McCord began his first day 
of Senate testimony/ 1 

McCords testimony was virtually useless. It 
was only hearsay, the account of an alleged 
conversation between two political spies, and 
it contradicted the reports of nearly everyone 
else- — including Lou Hussr/Ps own — because 
Russell had admitted to the FBI and lo the 
Seriate that be had been present at the Howard 



Johnson's coffee shop mi I be night of Juno If), 
In ho i, In* Imd mil dine for bourn while bin 
employer* James McCord, waited in a hotel 
loom upstairs for the opportunity lo invade 
the \Valci gate— directly across the sheet and 
u ilhm sight of the coffee shop, J learned that 
Kus>e[[ explained libs presence in a number of 
coni lie ling ways, ami that he sought lo per* 
Miude his daughter to provide him with an 
alibi for his whereabouts on that particular 
evening. 


veh THE next several 
months, I learned a 
greaL deal more about 
Lou Hi issej I — i n font i a* 
lion forcing me lo con- 
clude that Russell knew 
far more about the Wa- 
tergate break-in than 
McCord's studied re- 
marks to Senator Jnouye 
suggested. Unhappily, the evidence pointing 
toward Russell's involvement raised more 
questions than it answered, 

lo answer these questions, and a host of 
others that radiated from them like the spokes 
of a compass rose, it was essential to under- 
stand the Watergate break-in of June 16— 
17 in detail. A chronology of that incident was 
required ? one that would show what each of 
the participants was doing at any given time. 
With this in hand, I might: then discover 
lacunae that only Lou Russell could have filled. 

1 thought that such a record could be found 
in any number of places: in the newspapers, 
the Congressional hearings, or any of the myr- 
iad books published about the affair. In fact, 
however, no such record existed. This was so 
because the burglary itself was perhaps the 
least-investigated aspect of the Watergate in- 
cident. Testimony about it was scattered and 
pro forma , a legislative afterthought calculated 
to prove that something was rotten in Wash- 
ington — after which the interrogators might 
move on lo the more partisan questions of 
responsibility and motive. Accounts of the 
hreakdn were therefore inchoate. Kwn when 
I hi* witnesses and members of Sen. Sam Levin's 
Watergate Committee were discussing the 
same burglary (which was not always die 
case), arnJ even when the testimony was syn- 
tactically intelligible (a rarity), the statements 
of Me Coni, Hunt, and “the Cubans” differed 
in large and small details, often contradicting 
one another on strategic matters/ 1 Because the 
Senate Watergate Committee was not a court 
of law, and because it was preoccupied with 
“the larger issues,” it was afforded the luxury 
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i>[ leaving >urh tnidrjuJietioiis luiirsidvctl. 

I lii'S rmijijrj with Iln* umiiy qiU’Ut |rfi i tll 

asked, insulted in a public record Unit h worse 
tliiiri imsulishtciory. 

A gutnl iridirnl inn u[ lids c:m be found in 
ihc New York Times ' s report Tim Watergate 
Hearing; HmtU-in unit GWer-up. A careful 
reading of this book makes it clear that the 
title is a misnomer: the hearings were not con- 
cerned with tlm break-in at all, but only with 
ils cover-up, l 1 or instance, there is not a single 
reference in the work lo Frank Wills (the 
guard who nobbed die police dial a break-in 
was ill progress). This, despite the book’s rep- 
utation as a definitive compilation whose blurb 
reads: “Mere is the evidence , . * Now let the 
people decide where the truth lies ” In fact, 
readers of the Times were in m> position to de- 
ckle where the truth lay. More than two years 
after the break-in and arrests, the Times would 
still refer to Bruce (ii viler— -who played a cru- 
cial role in the a flair— as a “mystery man 5 ' 
whom the police had been unable to identify. 
In fact, Givner had volunteered Ills story to die 
I'BI and other authorities on numerous occa- 
sions, though no one seems to have been much 
interested in what he had to say. 

Hie fakure to sort out the break-in was not 
the Senate’s alone. Neither was it the exclusive 
fault of die press. Nor, in fact, was the failure 
entirely accidental, FBI instructions to its 
field olfices, contained in what the bureau calls 
“a i Mels,” make it clear that the FBI and the 
115, Attorney's office agreed as early as June 
17 to subpoena witnesses in order to place 
them under court jurisdiction. The calculated 
effect of this, in one case, was to prevent Watcr- 
gate guard h rank Wills from answering, any 
further questions posed by the press— specifi- 
cally, questions posed by what the FBI referred 
to as his New York Times “interrogators/' * 
(Ironically, it would prove disastrous to the 
Nixon Administration, for which the FBI was 
apparently trying to provide protection. And 
ns we will see, the timing of Frank Wills’s ac- 
tivities that night is crucial to an understand- 
ing of the break-in. Had Wills not been gagged 
a t s 1 1 ell a a e a rl y da te, W ate rg: i Le V c u u rse would 
likely have been different,) 

I he failure lo examine the break-in closely 
had many causes, but it bail nothing Ui do with 
a lack of investigators. In the aftermath of the 
June 1.7 arrests, inquiries were launched by the 
local police, the press, the U.S. Attorney’s of- 
fice, Sen. Ft I ward Kennedy’s staff/ the FBI, 
the CIA, the Florida state attornry’s olfici; in 
Miami, and. siibsoqitcnlly, liy llm Conernl Ac- 
countin'' Office, Rep, Wriplit Patman’* House 
Banking and Currency Commit Ice, the Sen- 
ate’s Select Committee on Presidential Cam* 


]■;■ i;;ai Activities of I't/;!," |1„- Wale if. ale 
Nprriiil t'loueul.ti Odin-, tmd the f luuse 

Armed Services Committee. In addition, pri- 
investigations were undertaken by pnli- 
lieians on lx. lit sides of the allair. White Mouse 
official Charles Colson, hopeful of implicating 
the CIA in tin; dubious belief that this would 
somehow “exonerate” the President, conferred 
with sit least two private eyes,* while still other 
lawyers and detectives labored behind the 
scenes for Republican National Committee 
Chairman George Bush* 1 ® 


Missed points in time 



kspite TiiESfc, and oLher, 
efforts, the brcak-in was 
never analyzed in any 
detail. To those intent 
on proving Nixon’s ve- 
rity* tiie burglary wm 
merely a point of de- 
parture, It set' off a chain 
of revelations that inex- 
orably earned attention 
away from the night of June 16-17: McCord’s 
CIA background and link to the CRT; the 
identification of limit and Lkhly; the whisper- 
ing of Deep Throat as to dirty tricks carried 
out on behalf of the White House; the news of 
John Mitchdl’s responsibility; the “Huston 
Plan” lo dismantle the New Left; Baldwin's 
confessions; McCord’s letter to Judge Sirica; 
the forced resignations of Nixon's top staff 
members; John Dean's testimony before the 
Senate; the Presidential tapes , . , and so on. 
Each event and its telling was so laden with 
melodrama that the evolving story resembled 
a soap opera pushed toward the inevitable 
denouement of Nixon’s exile to Orange Come 
Ly, Investigators were therefore moved to fol- 
low lines of inquiry that had little or nothing 
to do with tlie supposed “bunglers” already 
under arrest, which is to say that the break-in 
was overtaken by the discoveries of corrupt ion 
it engendered, 

Kven (host: who were determined to defend 
Nixon, or who suspected that soiuM liing rise 
half happened at the Watergate that night, 
were convinced that the truth could he uncov- 
ered only through a study of the most exotic 
possibilities; e.g., the “prior knowledge theo- 
ry, the Hughes Connection/’ and so forth/ 1 
f urther investigation of the burglary appeared 
lo he a waste of Lime, Even, those who doubled 
the conventional view of Watergate— and there 
we re many who did— didn’t bother to think 
about the burglary. They chose instead to fol- 
low leads that connected Watergate to the CIA. 


rt let lr Til, dll' I tit 
wii'i quite m ill,! in i i ii 
eiJmlH Ui emitiid tlie 

iiivestiKHiiiun. Witlun 

hours id the burglary, 

I In: Jen run pi-i ouulnj 
dir Wusltinghm Met- 

l ojmhlmi Pul ire De- 
partment to turn over 
all in hu trial imi and 
(‘tiilf-ju-r dull it might 
obtain concerning die 
hrcak iii and ita per- 
petrators, At the same 
time, Henry Pcter- 
aim, Assistant Attor* 
any Cenerul at die 
Justice Department, 
ordered dm KIU lo 
provide Jiim with all 
in formal ion that U 
might develop- for 
passage to the While 
House.” 

4 The Kennedy in- 
quiry, an .unoriidnl 
one that began a day 
after the arrests at 
Watergate, was con- 
ducted by Carmine 
fldlhio. An “invesd- 
Rative accountant” 
who lie came legen- 
dary in Hubert Ken- 
ned y + s pursuit of 
Teamster president 
Jimmy Holla, BcIIino 
had spent virtually 
the entirety of his 
government career 
within the gravita- 
tional field of the 
Kennedy ' family. His 
early inquiries about 
W a terga le do velo pc d 
into a much larger 
investigation by Sen. 

K cl ward Kennedy's 
siaflf until, in 1973, 
Bcllino became Chief - 
Investigator for the 
Senate's Watergate 
Committee. 

* Tile hndy was 
more commonly 
known as Water- 
gale Committee” or 
“I he Krvin Commit- 
lee.” 

The privait: eyes 
were Kiehard Bast 
and Cordon Novel. 

Ut The Bush inves- 
tigation subsequently 
formed the basis for 
much of Victor Las- 
ky's hook It Didn't 
Sturt with Watergate. 
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" VUr "j.iinrUmd 

i-ilri ihp ni v "« imi. i t in 

imfiviihiuh lim] mi^.i 

it i / ii I iti n ih 

iH'-l link A mli’i , 

tlif ( II A * Vii riitti-H Drm- 
INTItlH HI lit Liml |l||n 

lire oHkn.i) wl;u lire 
thought to 1 m vo Writ 
warned tlini i hr Dr in 
Ocralic Naiioiuil Cum- 
mince would he the 
target of While 1 Jou.se 
spies concluding po* 
lillriij cspiojingf oprr- 
Jilinns. The "Hughes 
Connection" fa n &ep. 
urate mutter tlmt con- 
cerns the tangled rr. 
Lilioiishijis of Howard 
It. Hughes, a covert 
contributor to Pres- 
ident INixmiht cam- 
jiuign fortunes, who 
was also die employ- 
er of Nixon's belt: 
noire, Wry O'Hrien 
—the Demon at ic Na- 
tional Committee 
Cluiirmun — whose of- 
fice telephone was 
one of two that Mc- 
Cord chose to bug* 


r - Floors of i he 
Watergate offire 
building arc dtmom 
inaied hy numbers, 
with the exception of 
three basement floors, 
delineated B-l, B-2, 
and B-3. The 11-2 lev- 
el is tile most con- 
venient one for sur* 
repli lions entry in 
that it leads directly 
from the office build- 
ing to an tinder' 
ground garage that 
services the Water- 
gate complex. The 
B-2 exit, located just 
inside the garage en- 
trance, is made up 
of three consecutive 
ihuirs within u few feet 
of one another. It was 
from these doors dial 
Wills lairr rr moved 
llie tape. 


fl was In In' Impel I, nf mum*, ihnl lhe pa*u 
uij-e ,,( lime vvtml.J hiiup, new Hnuly In the 
- vents <>[ June lb IV. Daily newspaper re- 

louhis and pail ei rilliriit mve*d igalm * me n itr tt 

lo 4 sel by deadlines and priorities mer which 
they have little mntrob Oflen il is only in the 
aftermath of .such events that, hy going back 
to the beginning mid tes! fling the evidence, mi 
accurate understanding can be achieved. So it 
was that 1 turned to I he books and magazine 
articles that had been written about Watergate, 
hyping to find a coherent account of that night. 

1 was disappointed. Uf those arrested in 
connection with the break-in, only three had 
writLen of the event, T heir efforts were less 
than illuminating. In Undercover , £. Howard 
Hunt deals with the incident in four confused 
pages; James McCord's bizarre polemic A 
Piece of 'Pape lolls a great deal less in three 
pages — although much of it contradicts J Junta 
version, finally, Eugenio Martinez, writing in 
Harpers, adds a few hundred querulous words 
that, while interesting, do not explain what ac- 
tually happened. 

As for those who became principals after the 
fact, cither as perpetrators or as investigators 
of Llie cover-up, they add almost nothing about 
Lhe breakda itself, H. R. Hal deman, for in- 
stance, treats the subject in about two pages: 
like Martinez, he cites operational anomalies 
and blunders that lead him to suspect that 
the break-in may have been the work of agents 
provocateurs. But the evidence he offers is thin 
and circumstantial, unconvincing even to 
f I aide man himself. Similarly, Fred Thompson, 
the Watergate Committee's chief minority 
counsel, raises a number of “unanswered ques- 
tions” in his book At Tfuu Point in Time - — 
hut few of them have to do with the break-in. 
Like Haldeman, Thompson seems convinced 
1 hat Mc( *orsl and the CIA set a trap for Nixon, 
relying on the Democrats to exploit the mat- 
ter — hut neither is aide to prove it. Even so, 
the skeptical views of Thompson and Halde- 
mart are buttressed by a number of other 
writers, including Miles Copeland (in National 
Review) and Norman Mailer fin New York 
magazine). But lhe precursor of all lhe dissi- 
dents is Cm I Ogleshy. a "revisionist historian” 
of left-wing sensibilities. Within months iff the 
Watergate arrests, Oglesby pounced on the cir- 
cumstances surrounding McCord’s participa- 
tion in the affair and, in his book T7te Yankee 
and Cawhoy War , suggested tlmt McCord ear- 
ned out his assignment at the behest iff the 
CIA. As for all the men culpas and chronicles, 
from John Dean and Jeb Magruder to Victor 
Lasky and Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein, 
the burglary is misunderstood and eventually 
ignored. 



n il a siNcu-: rxeep* 
lion: Uf all the \V«- 
lergate books, only 
Anthony Lnkjis'ft 
Nightmare provides 
an account of Lhe 
break-in that is more 
than cursory. Unfor- 
tunately, Lukas pro- 
vides a version that 
reflects the deficiencies and biases of those 
who investigated it; as such it can be dis- 
carded as ordiodox and inaccurate. 

To understand this version, only a brief 
setting of scene is needed. On the evening of 
June 16, 1972, a While House espionage team, 
h*d by G, Gordon Liddy, prepared to bug the 
Democratic National Committee headquarters 
in the Watergate office building. While Liddy, 
E. Howard Hunt, and four men from Miami 
waited In their rooms at the Watergate Hotel, 
James McCord and Alfred Baldwin remained 
in the “Listening Post” across the street. This 
was a room that McCord had rented in the 
Howard Johnson’s motel because it afforded a 
perfect view of the DNC headquarters. One of 
McCord’s responsibilities, therefore, was to 
keep the DNC under observation that night 
and to notify Liddy and his cohorts when its 
offices were finally empty. It was only then that 
the break-in could proceed. 

According to Lukas, the last person to leave 
the DNC, a law student named Bruce Givner, 
did so at 1:00 a.m. At about the same time, 
Lukas tells us, Watergate guard Frank Wills 
discovered tape that McCord had placed across 
the locks^to keep them in an open position 
when the doors were closed-“to the basement 
doors that led into the office building. 12 

Following his discovery of the tape, Wills, 
In the Lukas chronology, returned to the lobby 
of the office building and encountered Givner 
as he exited from the elevator; after a brief 
conversation, the two men agreed that they 
were hungry and, together, they left the office 
building to grab a bite to eat at lhe Howard 
Johnson’s coffee shop across the street. 

Mean white [faiknn wrilr*], McCord teas 
crossing street ] in the opposite direc- 
tion • Rat here the participants' stories 
gin to diverge widely- McCord says he 
checked the garagedcvcl door and found 
the tape still there * Hunt makes no mention 
of this , 

{One is inclined to side with Runt, 
for how cotdd McCord have seen the tights 
go off in the committee arid get across the. 
street in time to find the tajte still there if 
W ills had pulled the tape off before getting 
upstairs to see Givner coming down in the 
elevator ?) 
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H the midiT in nm fused i iy lluiL Hcnlrmu% 
lu' y\ jmt nhme. WIm'm \ ili-Lt'imr*! il uilli 
Lukas, lit 1 , loo, tva* bidlird by its meaning. 
Aflrr wtnir analysis we agrrrd lliiif lln* sen- 
tence w;ih u rhelm iml way of .siying Hi at Mt> 
CordV version of events does not make sense 
ill this point- — because, of course, McCord 
coejIi! not have found the tape in place it j ter 
the tape had been removed. IPs a confusing 
mailer, the more so because Lukas, after point- 
ing out that “Hunt makes no mention” of the 
incident, nevertheless finds himself “inclined 
to side with Hunt.” 

1 he co here ncr of the account diminishes 
even further as Lukas reports what the major 
participants have lo say about what happened 
when it was [earned that the tape had been 
removed from the doors* McCord says that In* 
returned to the Hu waul Johnson's, where Hunt 
called him and said that the operation was to 
proceed. Hunt disagrees with this account, say- 
ing that McCord returned with the others to 
the Watergate Hotel and urged that the opera- 
tion continue. Martinez agrees with Hunt that 
McCord returned to the Watergate Hotel 
(rather than to the Howard Johnson’s), but 
makes no mention of the argument between 
McCord and Hunt. Ignoring the question of 
McCord's actual whereabouts at ibis point, 
Lukas sums up a part of tbc confusion wiLh 
these words: “Tims each major participant 
blames someone else for the decision to go 
ahead at this point. 

“But go ahead they did.” 

And so, of course, did Anthony Lukas, the 
press, the investigators, and the public. The 
contradictions m the accounts of those who 
were principals in the break* in were either ig- 
nored or dismissed as irrelevant. The Impor- 
tant point seemed to be that the burglars went 
ahead, replacing the tape that the guard had 
discovered earlier. The guard then discovered 
the tape for a second time, notified the police, 
and . . . the rest is history. 

Here it should he pointed out that Lukas is 
an excellent journalist. I quote him not to 
mock hjs reporting but to illustrate how even 
the finest reporters sutler vertigo when attempt- 
ing U> fathom the AVj,vW;ir>/i-likr character id 
the June Uj- 17 break-in. Inevitably, their ac- 
counts are inaccurate and filled with errors, 
omissions, and a tolerance for the impossible. 
The chronology endorsed by these accounts is 
askew, and even the most reasonable deduc- 
tions turn out to be false because the premises 
on which they are based are untrue. The ortho- 
dox version of the break-in, therefore, is merely 
a theory, and an incorrect one. Its proponents 
make the mistake of placing their faith in the 
veracity of James McCord, 


Agents pruvoraienrs 

ll KM KXAMJNKJ) as a 
sequence of Jar Is, 
the evidence sug- 
gests that on the 
night of June 16- 
17 MeCord, playing 
the part of agent 
provocateur, led his 
associates into a 
trap. This evidence 
ts not new. Jt was available to the various 
authorities investigating the break-in, hut it 
was overlooked or ignored. The evidence con- 
sists of interviews with ['rank Wills’s super- 
visors at General Security Services, Incorpo- 
rated (G5S), and reports in GSS “incident 
logs,” which note telephone conversations be- 
tween Wills and those same supervisors. It was 
in an effort lo learn what actually happened 
on June lb— J t that 1 spent a spring and sum- 
mer conducting interviews and pursuing leads 
that took me from the vacated premises of a 
Washington bordello to an interview in the 
Army and Navy Club with the CIAs former 
chief of Counterintelligence — and from there 
to a massage parlor on CapiLol Hill, a pent- 
house in suburban Maryland, and a nearly 
airless chamber in the recesses of the Senate. 

In the course of lids hegira 1 was aide to 
learn a great deal more about Lou Bussell, 
James McCord, and Watergate. 1 * 1 1 found, for 
instance, that MeCord had misled his accom- 
plices on a number of previous burglaries and 
that he was in liaison with the Intelligence 
Division of the Washington Police Department. 

I found also that during his CIA career, Mc- 
Cord directed what H. K. Ha Idem an later de- 
scribed as the agency's “infiltration” of the 
White House. Like Poe’s purloined letter, the 
proof— in this case of McCord’s sabotage-— 
has been available from the beginning. 

Having said that, J do not pretend to have 
anyone’s “final truth.” On the contrary, Mc- 
Cord s role as agent provocateur raises more 
questions than I have answers for: Was he 
iielitig on Ids own, or was he n double agent 7 
If he was a double agent, for whom was he 
working? And, whatever Ids auspices, why was 
it necessary for the break-in to be exposed? 

Understanding McCord’s role, therefore, 
n leant that virtually every other aspect of 
Watergate — with the exception of Nixon’s own 
culpability— required reevaluation. Like il or 
not, I was committed to investigating a sub- 
ject of which the public was demonstrably 
sick. And, if all went well, it would be pub* 
Hshed eight years after the event, 14 



tn I jhi UusseJl T s 
emptier immediate- 
ly prior lo McCord 
Assyria les whs Cero 
r raJ .Security Ser- 
vices, Incorporated — 
the guard service re- 
sponsible for protect- 
ing l lie Watergate. 

Kusseli, then, hurl la- 
bored for Watergate's 
pro tec Lots until he 
had been lured away 
by those planning to 
invade that very coni, 
plex of buildings. 


H Timeliness is usu- 
ally regarded as a 
characteristic of good 
journalism. So it is 
that when colleagues 
inquired as to what I 
was working on — and 
I replied, “The Wa- 
tergate break-in”— 
an opalescent glaze 
would cover their 
eyes. (As Jon Wol- 
man, n friend who re- 
(muIs for the Assm U 
alrd I'ress, put it: 
“You're a little be- 
hind on die story, 
aren't you? Nixon 
left... gee, about five 
years ago, Turned out 
he was guilty/' 

“No kidding.” 

“No kidding! 

Cheek the Waffling* 
ton Post, I’m sure 
they've got a clip on 
it.") 
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[t *A puritlM, JUT. 
hup* I lit tn I*.' 

hvhii i U rniirli (i I linhtMi t 

exists lift vvrni JVti:* 

rJIHTf ii t 1 In* 

4 -I A ninl lin ]in lur* 
nuuk k c iis jut agent 
prmwnlt’iir ni i1m< 
Watergate. Ah dikf 
of tin? CIA 1 * Tediuh 
c:il Sv nr it y Division, 
McCord wan charged 
with rooting out 
miilrH* or iuliltr;ih>is, 
from dm ranks of the 
spy ngrilcy. hi lend- 
hig his aceompJiec* 
ut dm Watergate into 
onplunT, McCord, tl 
can lie argued, was 
rcponthtp Ids CIA 
duties in rxpcisinj: lo 
the iiiuWitirs those 
w1u> would do liarm 

U> ihc Republic, 
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Al the same lime, McCord's nlltuuey hud 
K'jilirrl hi my ftir jin irdoiview with 

Ins client liy tlitcjilruing hi bring suit in Ids 
behalf, And, while MeGntd would not discuss 
Lou Bussell nr I he bieak Ijih vvilli me, hr did 
lukr the (rouble to report my interest ti> Alfred 
Baldwin and some oilier figures involved— all 
of whom, McCord informed Ids lawyer, also 
were prepared io sue. 

After six mouths of investigation, then, I 
was hardly optimistic. Lou Russell, the object 
of my original concerns, had faded almost en- 
lirely from what I \\ disconsolately begun to 
think of as Part 1 of an extended work of re- 
visionist history. 

hor years, Watergate's anomalies had heen 
dismissed as mere curiosities, an accretion of 
blunders, coincidences, ami faulty recollec- 
tions of witnesses. The public had been per- 
suaded that, for perhaps the first time in Amer- 
ican history, it knew the whole story behind a 
political scandal at the government’s highest 
echelon. If there was disagreement among the 
scandal’s principals, the testimony of McCord 
was regarded as the truth. His credibility was 
absolute. Having exposed the cover-up in his 
letter to Judge Sirica, McCord became a ro- 
mantic figure, an apostate spy working in 
the public interest. The new evidence, how- 
ever, made it clear that McCords credibility 
was owing in large measure to the naivete and 
myopia of the investigators, Whal we are do- 
ing, then, is taking a puzzle down from the 
attic. The picLure on its box lias been torn 
away, and we cannot be certain of the final 
image, Nor can wc be certain that the box con- 
tains all the pieces needed to assemble the 
puzzle. Indeed, it may even be that the box 
contains piece's from another puzzle. We can 
ho certain, however, that the puzzle’s center- 
piece depicts the night of June 16-17 and the 
actions of James McCord, 


UNK 16 WAS a Friday eve- 
ning like any other in the 
Washington summer. The 
temperature was too high, 
die air polluted ami imi- 
romfortuldy humid. Trajlic 
Unwed along Virginia Ave- 
nue toward Hock Creek 
Hark and Georgetown, pass- 
ing the faintly seedy How- 
ard Johnson's motel and its plush counterpart 
across the street, the Watergate Hotel. A few 
blocks away, Leonard llrrnstein’s orchestra 
began tuning up at the Kennedy Center for a 
performance of The Mass , 

James McCord arrived at the Howard jolw- 


smi’.H in the early evening, taking the elevator 
hi the Lirdemog PoM on the nnvruJh door, lie 
is tt si puirely built man in Ids late forties who 
speaks slowly ami precisely, weighing each 
word. 1 wo years before, lie: had completed 
nineteen years of service in the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, retiring at age forty -six. He 
had been head of the Technical Security Di vi- 
sum of the CIA’s inner sanctum, the Ollicc of 
Security, and his reputation was that of a mas- 
ter "Lech’— a technician skilled in the arts of 
electronic eavesdropping and counter-intru- 
sion, lci 

Whether McCord deserved that reputation 
is a matter open to speculation, hut cer- 
tainly he had the credentials, Besides Ids CIA 
experience, lie was the proprietor of McCord 
Associates, a private security firm with a 
raLher large number of employees and (at the 
lime) only two clients; the Republican Na- 
tional CommiLtee (RNC) and the Committee 
to Ke- Fleet the President (CRH). McCord Was 
the GBP’s director of security, a post he had 
obtained on the recommendation of his friend 
Alfred Wong, at that time chief of the Secret 
Service’s Technical Services Division at the 
White House, 

For months McCord had labored for the 
CEP, checking its phones for bugs and gather- 
ing intelligence on black and antiwar groups 
that were hostile to President Nixon. More re- 
cently, however, he had become involved with 
a scries of break-ins planned and carried out 
by a task force of White House spies, 

hi tile Listening Post at the Howard John- 
son’s, an otherwise ordinary motel room lit- 
tered with electronic equipment and the 
remains of chocolate sundaes, Alfred Baldwin 
greeted McCord. Baldwin was McCord’s sub- 
ordinate, a former FBI agent who had resigned 
from one of the bureau’s Florida field offices a 
few years before, McCord had obtained Bald- 
win's name from a list maintained by the 
Society of Former Special Agents of the FBI, 
PrivaLe security firms, which often advertise 
that they have “agents worldwide,” frequently 
resort to that list when a client has need of 
investigative services in another part of the 

emmlry. 

There was nothing unusual in McCord’s 
having resorted to that list— except, perhaps, 
that the agent he chose lived in Connecticut, a 
long commute from the Washington area, 
where literally hundreds of former FBI and 
CIA agents resided. 

Fasy going to the point of playfulness* and 
possessed of a sardonic sense of humor that 
was not always appreciated, Baldwin had. been 
hired as an armed bodyguard for the Attorney 
General’s wife, Martha Mitchell. She, however. 
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lin'id I'tmiti Id despise Ikildwiu, pnumu tiring 
hull “the mosl giumhu rlMCieter” she Imd ever 
jurt. Ami so Baldwin had been reassigned to 
llic Listening Post, where his now responsibil* 
ilv was In monitor DNC telephones, wJurlt 
MeCord hud bugged l wo works luhn r. ut 

l H rom tlir I vi Irony of the motel iiunii, Rnld- 
wbi ami Met l nnihl rosily observe the 
sixth-lloor DNC headquarters across the street, 
A crnrial assignment that night was to wuteh 
l*u* DNC until the last worker lelt, They were: 
tlirn to notify i *. Cordon Liddy, K. Howard 
Hunt, and the other operatives that the break* 
in could safely proceed. 


JUS PAHTlCUl.AU break* 
in was a ronlroverstal 
one. The DMC was re- 
garded by some GOP 
leaders as “a ceremonial 
shell” of little intelli- 
gence value. Moreover, 
Lite operation’s primary 
target* DNC Chairman 
Larry O’Brien, bad ab 
ready decamped for the Democratic Conven- 
tion in Florida, taking many of bis files with 
him, Asa result* the mission that Friday night 
seemed futile to some of those involved* 

At ease with the customs of the clandestine 
services, Hunt, Liddy, and the others wore 
used to taking orders. Like McCord, Hunt had 
retired from the CIA in 1970, and, like 
McCord, he was a family man who was bur- 
dened by medical expenses incurred by a 
daughter he loved. There, however, Lhe 
similarity between the men ended* While Mc- 
Cord was a Bible*! hum ping technician who 
dressed in polyester suits, Hunt was a clandes- 
tine operative, a bon vivant in tweeds. The 
author of many pulp novels, Hunt had left 
the agency to join the Robert R. Mullen 
Company* This was a public relations firm 
that served as a CIA cover, and Hunt had 
joined the firm on the recommendation of his 
friend CIA Director Richard Helms. The 
linns most import an! client was Howard IT 
Hughes, and it prided itself on impreeahle 
Republican credentials. Accordingly, the firm 
was pleased when Him I became a special con- 
sultant to the Nixon While House, 

Li ddy was a former Fill agent skilled at 
dangerous apprehensions: lie had been ap- 
pointed to a high post in the Treasury Depart- 
ment after his unsuccessful candidacy for 
(.(ingress. Brusque and outspoken, lie had been 
shifted to the Committee to Re-elect the Presi- 
dent, where he served as its General Counsel. 
It was there that he drafted the Gemstone 



Man, Ine While House espionage project of 
which I be June 16 break-in was but a tiny 
jewel. 

Other members of l be break-in team, re- 
cruited by Hunt, included four men IT from 
Miami, each of llirm a standard -bearer in 
the anti-Castro misrules. Bernard Barker 
{ Macho Lo Ids friends) was a real-estate 
agent who had spied for the Fill and the CIA 
dining his years as a police official In the cor- 
rupt regimes of p re- Castro Cuba* Frank Sturgis 
was a man of an even more romantic disposi- 
tion* a soldier of fortune who boasted of Ids 
friendship with Jack Anderson, the syndicated 
columnist, with whom be had collaborated on 
several articles. 1 * Fugenio Martinez ivas a CIA 
agent of long standing, an exceptionally intel- 
ligent man who was credited with having 
infiltrated Castro s dominion on literally hun- 
dreds of occasions* Virgil io Gonzales (“ViJIo”) 
was the team’s locksmith. 

With McCord and Baldwin In the Listening 
Post at tire Howard Johnson’s, Hunt and the 
olliers were ensconced in two rooms at the 
Watergate Hotel, The room occupied by Hunt 
ami Liddy, the so-called Command Post, was 
on the second floor, immediately below the one 
tn which the Miami men were staying. Since 
the Command Post was to the side of the 
Watergate office building, and four floors be- 
low the DNC, Plant and Liddy were forced to 
rely on McCord and Baldwin to inform them 
when the Democratic headquarters was emp- 
ty. Those in the Howard Johnson’s Listening 
Post, therefore, controlled the operation’s tim- 
ing: until they gave the word that the DNC 
was empty. Hunt and the others could only 
wait* 

So it was that Li ddy V subordinates con- 
trolled a strategic part of the operation* The 
chain of command among the men had Liddy 
ia charge, with Hunt and McCord as his prin- 
cipal lieutenants. Of these. Hunt was first 
among equals, having better political connec- 
tions than McCord and a relatively long and 
successful track record with Liddy* As for die 
Miami operatives, they were “Hunts men” — 
just as Baldwin was McCord's man. While 
I fimt regarded McCord as little more than “an 
electronic hitchhiker” \ and an incompetent 
one at that), McCord took charge of the oper- 
ation once it got under way. Of all those who 
were involved, it was only McCord who bad 
access to the . Watergate office building, the 
Command Post, and the Listening Post* Since 
it was also McCord who decided when the 
operation was 4i gn,” and since be was the only 
professional among those ou the entry team, 
the Miami men heeded Ids orders rather than 
their own insLincts — with disastrous results* 


^'Polities tiring 
wliiii it i* h there h sun. 
piiimi I ha I the onto 
rein of f laid win's clirs 
was nut Democrat* 
ir Mralrgy — al irmly 
pirsnmrrj nr 1 1 de- 

structive by ralhmaL 
rice hn nl i4i*n L ryern ■ 
but run versa Lions al- 
leged tn l>e taking 
place lietvvrrii smiir- 
nue a l I hr lb' in* >c rat- 
io National Commit* 
lee and a nearby 
bordello, which fre- 
quently accepted in- 
direct reservations for 
Senator* mid Con- 
gressmen. Winer gate 
may yet become the 
domain of Freudians. 

17 There is consid- 
erable evidence that 
the loom hod at least 
one additional mem- 
ber. us yet unidenti- 
fied. 

ll LSei_% for exam- 
ple, "Soldiers of For- 
tune/' by Jack An- 
derson, Parade mag* 
azine, June 12, I960, 
and "Wc Will Finish 
the Job/’ by Frank 
Fiorini (Sturgis) as 
told tn Jack Ander- 
son, Parade maga. 
zinc, May 14, 1961. 

Investigating the 
role, if any, of the 
investigator Jack An- 
derson is no easy mat- 
ter, despite lus fre- 
quent railings against 
secrecy. In addition 
to his friendship with 
Sturgis, Anderson oc- 
casionally employed 
Lou Russell. The iro- 
ny 1s that while Rus- 
sell shared with An- 
derson an antipathy 
for lhe President, 
McCord, as l lie CRT's 
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presumed that the 
frni!s of lids investi- 
gation were destined 
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(in t Ur While llinitr. 
Mpy it nlumM 

1“' mill'll l )m| I >1 hili 

I riiEiiy it li I lliiwiml 

I I mi I rjjiim ht’iri tn 
hlii'-r Uf'Jtiil ul Kind'll 
— despite his iinim'r- 
(ms jimer in ti Items. 
In fuel, the detec- 
tive's reports on An- 
derstm did not £i> li> 
the While House's 
secret iigeni*. They 
wire instead pro- 
vided by MeGirti to 
hce 11, lYmimghin* 
n friend of Russell's, 
Ren million was a 
BIA agent who look 
I he Andersen dossier 
lo his CIA ease otTi- 
err-- w|iereii|nm it 
was delivered to Mc- 
Cord’s old bailiwick, 
the Oflicc of Security, 

31 * Unknown |« all 
the plotters Imt Mc- 
Cord, and supposedly 
ignorant of I he Lis- 
tening Rost seven 
floors above him l lull 
iiigln. Russell was 
nevertheless moved to 
lie about his presence 
m the llojo. Inter* 
rogated by the FBI, 
he said that he'd hap- 
pened lo he in the 
neighborhood when* 
on glimpsing the or* 
auge spires of the 
Howard Johnson's, he 
was struck with nos- 
talgia for a former 
girlfriend. She, it 
seemed, was in the 
habit of having her 
hair styled in one of 
the Watergate salons 
— and, whenever she 
did, Russell would 
join Iter for a snack 
across the street. In 
fact, however, the 
woman was a prosti- 
tute, and the reason 
that she fmpirnted 
the area bad nothing 
lo do with her coif- 
fure. Moreover, Rus- 
sell had nut just hap- 
pened to W in I be 
neighborhood that 
night; on ihe con- 
trary, he’d driven an 
hour to get I here. 

To another inter* 
rogaior, Russell ex- 
plained his presence 
at the Htijo in terms 
of the arts. He’d 

Ken at the Kenne- 
dy Center enjoying 
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II K KVKNTS of tins eve- 
ning got under vvjty ;it 
about 8;0G p.m. Accord- 
ing lo Frank Sturgis, it 
was then that lie and 
Villo Gonzales left their 
room to have dinner in 
ihe Howard Johnson's 
coffee shop. It was then, 
too, that McCord left the 
Listening Lost, ostensibly lo purchase equip- 
ment that might he needed later that night. 
Everybody expected that the DNC would be 
empty after 9:00 p.m,, by which time the last 
worker had usually gone home. The break-in, 
according to Hunt, was loosely scheduled for 
“10:00 P.M, or so,” 

Sturgis and Gonzalez were not alone in the 
coffee shop. Unknown to them, another cm* 
ployee of McCord's arrived there at 8:30 P.M, 
That was Lou Russell, the jack-of-alb trades, 
who remained in the liojo coffee shop until 
10:30 p.m*, idling over bis meai 131 
Sturgis was excited — not so much hy the 
burglary that he was about to commit but by 
his proximity to a movie star, Burt Lancaster, 
“I saw him," Sturgis recalled, “and, you 
know, he’s about my favorite movie actor* My 
wife says I look a little like him* So I went up 
arid shook his hand. Told him 1 was Frank 
Fiorjni— I didn't wanta use Sturgis— -and that 
I thought he was terrific* He said he was in 
town to make a movie, and, later, when I got 
out of jail, I went to see it, Burt Lancaster in 
Scorpio , It's funny: the movie's about this CIA 
guy who's betrayed by the agency. Sorta like 
what happened to us, y'know* f mean, it 
doesn’t take a genius to figure out that Water- 
gate was a CIA setup* We were just pawns. 
Anyway, I met Burt Lancaster,” 

Howard Hunt arrived at the Watergate Hotel 
around 9:00 P,M, By then, Sturgis and Gon- 
zalez had finished their sandwiches and re- 
turned to their hotel room to watch television* 
Before long. Barker told them lo join Hunt, 
Litldy, Martinez, and himself in the Command 
Post. 

According to Howard Hunt’s muzzy recoi- 
led ion, McCord came to the Watergate Com- 
mand Post at about 10:00 P.M* He told the 
others that the DNC was still occupied, hut 
that he bad just finished taping open the locks 
lo the garage-level doors of the Watergate of* 
five building* Hunt's estimate of the time, how- 
ever, is awry* The visitors' log maintained by 
the CSS guards shows that McCord signed into 
the office building at 10:50 f*M. According to 


McCord, who generally eschews references to 
the 'dork, In' “went punt Ihe ftitnitV* nn the way 
to taping the doors. J0 About fifteen minutes 
later, he says, hr returned to the Command 
Lust li> report that lie had accomplished his 
mission, 11c “them returned to the llowurd 
Johnson's motel to check lo see whether any- 
one was still working across the street in the 
DNC offices. Otic man was still there* Shortly 
thereafter he left. * . * n 

Leaving aside, for now, the seemingly in- 
consequential question of what McCord means 
by “shortly thereafter," it is nevertheless pos- 
sible to pin down the timing of these earlier 
events* If, as McCord reports, it took him ten 
minutes to tape open the Jocks on the base- 
ment doors and in the stairwell of the office 
building after going past the guard at 10:50 
p*M,, then his visit to the Command Post would 
have occurred shortly after 11:00* By about 
11:15 p.m,, therefore, McCord was back in his 
own room at the Ho Jo, watching and waiting 
for the last person to leave the DNC. 2 * 

Having been told by McCord that the DNC 
was still occupied, Hunt and Liddy, according 
to Hunt, 

crossed the street to the Howard Johnson 
Motel. * . . We went into the restaurant 
and had a light snack t after which I 
drove my car out of the parking garage 
and positioned it in front of the Watergate 
Hotel Returning to the room , / rode the 
elevator with French fdm actor Alain De- 
lon y who was t ironically \ in Washington for 
the filming of Scorpio, a story involving a 
fictitious CIA agent. 

Finally McCord reported that the last 
sixth- floor light had gone out, and he would 
be coming over to join us. The lassitude 
that had prevailed in our room was shat- 
tered. We were tense now , alert and er* 
pectanL * * . 

That “finally” is to Hunt as “shortly there- 
after” is to McCord is only partly an index of 
Hunt's impatience. In fact, the terms refer to 
two different things* As has been noted, Mc- 
Cord returned to the Listening Post at roughly 
11:15, 1 taving just informed Hunt that he had 
successfully taped the basement doors to the 
Watergate office building* At 12:05 a,M* the 
last jMTson in the DNC switched o IT the lights 
and left. This period of about forty-five min- 
utes is W'hat McCord refers to when he used 
Lhe term shortly thereafter . The reason that 
Hunt used the word finally is that McCord did 
not tell his colleagues that the DNC was empty 
until nea rly 1:00 a.m** roughly an hour after 
the last person had left the DNC and nearly 
two hours after McCord had apprised Hunt of 
the taping. 
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m: i. as r ruisoN u\ the 

T uft*?*' of i In* DNC Z Im I 
evening tv ii ‘i I tnim < . i v 
tier, tJicv firshmim Uiw 
sliltlriU fnmi Southern 
GuJifonrut. Givner had 
come to Washington to 
serve as a summer in- 
tern. He was a loyal 
Democrat who prided 
himself oi* voting a straight ticket — “even if 
- it means voting fur the worse man.” 

He had Finished working on a convention 
manual in the 1JNGV library at about 9:20 
F-M. Rather than going home, however, the 
young man availed himself of that perquisite 
of [jerks: a tolbfreo WATS Line in the DNC 
offices. From 9:M until midnight, Givner 
dialed friends around llie country while Mc- 
Cord and Baldwin watched with increasing 
impatience from the Listening Post. 

According to OSS records, Frank Wills ar- 
rived on duty at 11:51 l\M, Wills was young, 
black, and the victim of an indifferent educa- 
tion. His work history was poor, hut 1 1 is su- 
pervisors remember him as a man who fol- 
lowed orders, “a meticulous guard.” The night 
ahead was to prove catastrophic to Wills, He 
would, with a telephone call, bring about the 
Watergate arrests. He would then be cele- 
brated in the media, and honored by a host of 
black organizations. An attorney would take 
Kim in hand and arrange a speaking tour. 
There would be dreams and talk of a film and 
a book, of The F rank Wills Story t and even of 
the “Frank Wills Detective Agency.” 22 
Another guard, LeRoy Brown, had called in 
sick that night, so Frank Wills had more re- 
sponsibility than usual. He was the only CSS 
guard on duty in the Watergate , 21 A second 
guard service, maintained by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, was responsible only for the Fed’s 
offices on the eighth floor and in the basement. 
And those guards were of the “roving” kind, 
having to move by jeep between the several 
buildings to which they were assigned. 

Perhaps because of this added responsibil- 
ity, or simply out of habit, Wills followed a 
CSS standing order to “the relieving watch at 
midnight”: check the basement-level doors Lo 
see if they have been tampered with. After 
signing m, therefore, Wills descended to the 
basement for a look. It was nearly midnight, 
and Frank Wills soon found tape on the 
doors at the R-2 level of the office building. 

It was not a feat of great detection. By placing 
the tape horizontally across the latch (rather 
ill an vertically along the side of the doors), 
McCord had invited discovery. Stripping the 
tape away. Wills wondered what else he should 


du, uiitl d,i n Jit- did the tight thing. Unknown 
In MH’md or anyone rise in the vicinity, lie 
lefrphf -tied bin G.SS hlipr-i viriui tt Lo link for then 
advice, 

I he fit'll prism* he railed win Gapl, Bobby 
Jackson, his “roving supervisor.” Jl was im- 
possible to reach Jackson immediately, how- 
cver* since he was making Ids rounds in 
Inkoma Park, Maryland, twenty minutes away 
hy car. Wills left a message with the GSS an- 
swering service, requesting it to raise Captain 
Jackson on Ids beeper and to ask him to get in 
touch with Wills at the Watergate, The answer- 
ing .service beeped Jackson, hut he didn't have 
the necessary change to make a phone call. As 
a result, Jackson was unable to reach Wills un- 
til he got to Ids next post, the Carnegie InstUu* 
Lion, where he could use an office telephone. 

Unable to contact Jackson for instructions, 
Wills did the next best tiling: he called the 
home of another CSS supervisor, Sgt. Maj. Ira 

0 Neal. 0 Neal remembers that the call awak* 
cnod him in bed “a few minutes after mid- 
night.” Wills explained to O’Neal what he had 
found, and O'Neal ordered him to check die 
Watergate’s other doors to see if they had been 
taped as well. If they had not, O'Neal told 
Wills, the tape Wills had found was probably 
insignificant. If other locks had been taped 
open, however, Wills almost certainly had a 
burglary on bis hands. In either event, Wills 
was told to call O'Neal back in about fifteen 
minutes to let him know what he had found. 

Before Wills could begin checking the other 
doors, however, Bruce Givner came bounding 
down the stairwell into the Watergate's lobby. 
According to Givner, he had shut off the 
DNC's lights at 12:05 a.m, (“1 always wear 
a watch, and I always shut off the lights when 

1 go out. 1 guess you could say I'm pretty com- 
pulsive about that sort of thing.”) 

Having just hung up on O'Neal, Wills 
stopped "the white hoy” in the lobby and 
asked bhn to sign out. Givner and Wills de- 
bated the issue for a few minutes, becoming 
friendly, until both men agreed that they were 
hungry. Then, like Lou Russell, Howard Hunt, 
Gordon Liddy, Frank Sturgis, and Virgilio 
Gonzalez before them, they went together to 
the Ho jo for something to eat. The Watergate 
office building was empty. And unguarded. 

If the accounts of Givner, Wills, Jackson, 
and O'Neal are taken together, Wills and Giv- 
ner must have been crossing the street to the 
Ho Jo at 12:15 or so. McCord and Baldwin 
were watching the DNC offices and could not 
have failed to notice the departure of both 
Wills and Givner from the building. Will^ was 
in uniform, and the lights had gone out in the 
DNC. Meanwhile, Capt. Bobby Jackson, Wills's 


I In ittlrm'ii per fur* 
inn Mi r of / hr jl ttixx. 
Winn die \n*\ i IhHjIu 
died oui , lieM stopped 
lor snEnclIihig to rat. 
I tut dial didn't make 
because the 
performance begun 
sit B:UU i\m. mid nm* 
liuucd mi 111 1O;U0 — 
more nr less bracket- 
ing (In: time that he 
claimed to he in the 
Rojo. 

-"At the risk of 
rrilirifcirif; Mid lord's 
Lrademrafl, it should 
be pointed out that 
Kigtdrig inlo si build- 
in e: that one intends 
lo knock over is Hard- 
ly an approved mo- 
dus operand*. 

SI What hou Rus- 
sell did not tell ihe 
HU, or anyone else, 
was his bizarre itiner- 
ary that night, ft He- 
gun at 5:30 when he 
drove in the Wash- 
ington tranici to 
Ids daughter's house 
in Benedict, Mary- 
land, arriving there 
about fi:30. Finding 
Her absent. He inside 
a point of chatting- 
up the neighbors and 
then excused Himself 
Hy saying that he 
was going Jo visit a 
nearby friend, He 
would return in a lit- 
tle while, lie said, and 
stay the weekend. In 
fact, lie returned to 
Washington in his 
ear. arriving at the 
Howard Johnson's 
shortly aflcr 8:00 
J’.M. From then mail 
10:30. Russell dined 
in I he coffee simp — 
at least, he said he 
was in tlm cofTee 
shop. At 10:30 lie 
mint again got into 
Ids car and drove 
miL In Benedict. ar- 
riving there at 11 : 15 
or so. For upwards 
of an hour lie visiied 
with Ids daughter, 
lirMii, shortly aflcr 
midnight, ho climbed 
Hark inhi Ids ear and 
rrl limed In Washing- 
Ion. Ills daughter 
can't recall whet Her 
he received or made 
any plume calls be- 
fore Ids last de par- 
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hue. Mir iturn i r- 

nif-mher, however. 

r 1 1 1 L | tin I ji T 1 1 1 ■ i j|‘il, p',| 

her In inform anyone 
whfi iui»h| j^h t h h l l 
lie'tl spent liii- eiiliir- 
evening al her house, 
l-’iir iifiTiH' reason, 
then, Lou KtJSSell 
needed an alihi fur 
the tdght of I he Wa- 
tergate break in. 

3a Almost none of 
it would pan out, and 
ihc effect of it all 
oil Wills would i ml 
be healMiy. Today' 
Trank Wills is iniem. 
ployed and obsessed 
with codes, illusion, 
and the occult, 

■ i * 1 Though Brown 
senna not to Uuve 
been at the Water- 
gale a her midnight, 
the GSS I ime sheet 
indicates that lie was. 
According lo iht; 
time sheet, Brown 
worked umil I ;3£l 
a. nt. — signing om 
within ji few in in- 
tiles of Willses reali- 
zation that a burglary 
was in progress. The 
anomaly has never 
been explained. 

Meanwhile, Lou 
Bussell, having just 
returned lo Ids daugh- 
ter 1 5 house in Bene- 
dict* climbed wearily 
into his ear again for 
yet another drive to 
Washington. He was 
working for McCord 
that night* lie told 
her* though what Ids 
assignment was is 
unknown. 

26 How Wills spent 
the intervening hour 
is a mystery, Wills's 
recollections of ihc 
evening are no help. 
And the only Unheal 
explanation Inist-d on 
the evidence avail- 
able' that he spent 
the hour rating his 
meal — would pul him 
in a class, shared 
only hy Lou Kusscll* 
id devoted pall oris |o 
Howard Johnson s 
cuisine. 

- 11 And there is 
another possibility as 
well; that Halt! win 


1 1 will;* super visor* was ihiving in I be Carnegie 

1 n-Llil ill inn In find :i jdituje ihul did iu>] 

4'Iiiiii;*t a . A rid, ns lor Muni rind hi team, they 
continued to wnil, Irrise \v i ! it impatience* for 
the ;;i ^signal Lorn Baldwin and MeCuid. 

One wonders why it didn't come. Not only 
vims the DNC empty* but the only guard on 
duly in the building bad left his post and gone 
across the street. The locks had hern taped 
open on all three basement doors* providing 
rapid entry for those who wanted it* and no 
one oil the intelligence team had any way of 
knowing that Wills had discovered ihc 
pieces of tape, removed them, and notified Ins 
superior. If anything* Wills must have seemed 
uncommonly serene. Ami yet McCord, in con- 
tact with Hunt ami Liddy hy telephone and 
walkie-talkie, continued to inform them that 
Lhc DNC remained lighted amt occupied. 


The unexplained delay 



AD MCCOKI) Lold the 
truth, and had the bur* 
glary begun at this time 
rather than much laLer, 
it would almost certainly 
have gone undetected. 
The footpads could have 
entered the unguarded 
building and, according 
to plan, removed the 
tape as they proceeded up the stairwells to the 
DNC Wills, upon returning and checking the 
other doors (as instructed hy O'Neal), would 
have found nothing untoward. No tape. No 
break-in. 

Instead* McCord saL and waited: 4 
Whatever we may think of Wills for having 
left the Watergate unguarded after finding 
tape on the B-2-IeveI doors, he at least had 
the prudence Lo order his food from the take- 
out counter — rather than sitting down to a 
meal. While he wailed for the order to be 
prepared, he stood beside the seated Givner 
and made small talk. When the order arrived, 
Wills returned to his post in the Watergate 
Jnbhy. Ih' emihl not have been absent For more 
than twenty minutes, 

Bark on duty. Wills received the call from his 
roving supervisorJJnbhy Jackson. Jackson had 
reached tin- Carnegie Institution and logged 
his conversation with Wills as having taken 
place at 1 2:, 10 a.m. the roving supervisor 
gave Wills the same advice that Ira O'Neal 
had provided half an hour earlier; check the 
other locks in the building and report hack in 
fifteen minutes. For some reason, perhaps be- 
cause Ins dinner was getting cold, Wills waited 


nearly an hour before cm lying out die older* 6 
I| w:n ul about the (lint* Mini WMJ-. lelmnrd 
ltl Wnlei gate tJiuL Baldwin went dowtiMuira 
Ui E ^ at bullet of espionage and glamour, the 
I blj u Co If ec shop. While vve don i know pre- 
cisely what Lime Baldwin went into the coffee 
idmp, wo do know that Wills was back on the 
job at 12:30 and that Baldwin, by bis own ac* 
count, was back in tin* Listening Bust at 12:45, 
Since Baldwin s order consisted of chocolate 
sundaes to go,” it’s likely that he entered the 
lake-out line (to stand beside the sealed Civ* 
ti(-r j within minutes of Wills s departure. (The 
calculation is based on the estimate thnL the 
sundaes took ten minutes to be ordered* pre- 
pared, and paid for, and that Baldwin needed 
another live minutes to go to and from his 
seventh-floor motel room. Since Baldwin was 
back in Ids room with the sundaes at 12:45, 
the estimated fifteen minutes required to ob- 
tain the sundaes suggests that be bad left the 
Listening Post at roughly 12:30, J Recon- 
structing the timing is by no means an aca- 
demic exercise. Not only docs it help to deter- 
mine the timing of subsequent events, hut it 
raises the possibility lluiL Baldwin may have 
been sent to keep Wills and Givner under sur- 
veil lancc,^ But, whatever bis reason for visit- 
ing the coffee shop, Baldwin returned to the 
Listening Post to find McCord on the tele- 
phone, informing someone— presumably Hunt 
or Liddy that the DNC was still occupied. 
Gazing across the street at the Democratic 
headquarters, Baldwin supposedly saw lights 
burning in its windows, although Givncr bad 
turned Lhem off forty minutes earlier. While 
McCord continued to discuss the situation hy 
telephone with those in the Command Post, 
Baldwin claims that he suddenly saw the lights 
go out in the DNC, and so informed Ids boss. 
McCord then told Hunt that the operation was 
go. It was 12:50 in the morning of June 17. 

While we may easily imagine an innocent 
explanation for the delay in notifying the 
others of Givner's departure, I can think of no 
innocent explanation for the deception prac- 
ticed by McCord and Baldwin, They were, af- 
ter all, looking at the darkened windows of the 
DNC and lolling llieir colleagues that ifie of- 
fices were slid occupied and bright wills light: 7 

It would be nmvenicnl at lids point lo gloss 
over what happened next, to say simply that 
McCord and I he others arrived at the Water- 
gate office building at 1:10 a.m.— only to find 
that ihe tape had been stripped away from the 
exterior door on the B-2 level. While that is 
true. It is not all that happened, and the reader 
will forgive me for briefly digressing on Mc- 
Cord's whereabouts between 12:50 and 1:05 
A.M. This is what so confused Anthony Lukas. 
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i:«:onmw: to Howard 
1 1 mil * MtCi.r if u':n % 
lilllt- tU'laynt" in his u r * 
rival at the (hmmmmj 
Tiisl. MrCniti flays ih.iL 
1 1 io tldiiy was cu usotl by 
his having taken n de- 
tour after leaving the 
Howard Johnson's. Rath- 
er than proceeding di- 
rectly to tile Command Post, as Hunt expected 
him to do, McCord claims that he first wont 
to the garnge-love] door of the Watergate oflico 
building “to see if the tape | wasj slid on, and 
| if] the door could he opened from the out* 
side.” ULs testimony is that tins occurred at 
around one o'clock in the morning.” The 
door tlml lie refers io is the exterior door on 
the R-2 level, since it was this door that the 
team planned to use in their entry. 

It is here that we enter die Twilight Zone of 
McCord s reportage * Allegedly, upon checking 
R-2, McCord says he found that it ihc tape was 
still there.” I have added italics to that sen- 
tence because, as die reader knows, the tape 
was not there: Fmnk Wills had stripped it 
away an hour earlier. Rut McCord is not done* 
Having made this remarkable assertion about 
the phantom tape, he continues (deadpan) : 

/ went through the Watergate hotel lobby ; 
and into the hotel room with the six men. 
Picking up the various suitcases and bags 
needed, ive left and went out a ground- 
floor exit of the hotel underneath (he Wa- 
tergate restaurant. Gonzalez, the locksmith, 
and one of the men went ahead to open the 
door. They returned with a stunned look 
on their face. The door was locked and the 
tape had been re moved! 

McCord's account is literally a matter of 
now-you-see-k, now-you-don't* Disproving the 
tale can be accomplished iu several ways. For 
instance, unknown to McCord, Frank Wills 
had notified his supervisors shortly after mid- 
night that he had removed some suspicious 
tape from locks on the IF 2-level doors. It 
was impossible, then, for McCord to have 
found that tape iu place an hour later. Morrv* 
nvrr, even if lids inhumation is left aside, Mo- 
Cord s story is nevertheless impossible on its 
face (as Anthony Lukas was the first to point 
out), I his is so because, by his own account, 
McCord left the Listening Dost on the seventh 
floor of the Howard Johnson's after Bruce Civ* 
nrr had left the IHVC. Indeed, Hiv tier's de- 
parture from the' IhML was, according to Mc- 
Cord, the stimulus that led him to leave the 
Howard Johnson's for the Command Post in 
the Watergate office building* If McCord's 
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story r. In be believed, llir eveuls siirroimdiug 
h Would ha vo to hiive luvnin d in |bn f.dlmv 
mg M ipimce; 

Cim.r till nr, I „ul tl „ • /, /: /,/ v and Irjt 
t/ir hiVC, guing down the stairwell to- 
ward tin: II atrrgate lobby. McCord thru 
informed Hunt (or Liddy) by telephone 
that the DNC was finally empty and, hav- 
ing given Baldwin some final instructions, 
left the Listening Post . After waiting for 
the elevator, McCord then rode down to 
the Howard Johnsons lobby, exited, and 
made his way across Virginia Avenue to 
the office building's garage. Going down 
into the. garage, he claims to have checked 
the. tape and found it in place. He then 
left the basement area and went to the 
Watergate Hold to gather the Miami fins * 
Within seconds of McCords departure 
from the basement, Frank IF ills arrived 
at the .same spot to discover the taped 
locks. Stripping the tape away , Wills then 
returned io the Watergate lobby . There 
he telephoned CapL Bobby Jackson and 
left a message with the answering service * 
Then he awakened Maj * Ira O'Neal and 
the two men held a telephone conversa- 
tion about the tape and its implications. 
After receiving instructions from O'Neal, 
Wills hung up. Then , and only then , 
Zfruce Givner , who began with a head 
start, arrived in the Lobby and encoun- 
tered Wills * 

The scenario is absurd (not least because 
Givner* who describes himself as “some- 
thing of a fitness nut,” remembers that be ran 
down the stairs), bven if Givner had walked 
—indeed, barring anything short of his having 
been mugged and lefL for dead in the stairwell 
—it is impossible that McCord and Wills could 
have accomplished their respective errands in 
the time required for the young Democrat to 
descend from the sixth floor to the lobby. 

J bus, McCord did not check the basement 
door and find the tape in place. This is not to 
say, however, that hr checked the door and 
found the tape missing. On ihe roiilrary, it is 
extremely doubtful that lie checked the door 
at all. J can only surmise that McCord needed 
a plausible reason to explain why it took him 
so long to arrive at the Command Post after he 
had left his room at the Howard Johnson's* He 
had to explain what he had been doing, and 
why it had taken him fifteen minuter to get 
across the street. Almost offhandedly, then, he 
said that he had I >een checking the tape ;md, 
iu his ignorance of Wills's discovery, added 
that all was well. 


ivhm dispatched Tit (he 

collrr «Je»j» m it wiiii 
the m i on I | jin 

Bussell. (Having left 
Benedict for Wash- 
ington firiwi'i-ii mid* 

nifdiL and 12:15, K«»- 
sell ruuM have ar- 
rive! | at the Ho Jo as 
curly us 12:30 or as 
lute us 12:45.) 

a ' Hxumplrs of stick 
innocent explanations 
might he : McCord 
was showering while 
Baldwin was enrap- 
tured by television* 
so neither noticed 
Civiicr's departure. 
Or, both rnen suffered 
anxiety attacks and 
wero eon fused for 
forty- five minute*. la 
fact, however, a third 
explanation is offered 
by McCord : while he 
has repeatedly re- 
fused to discuss the 
break dn with me, J 
have related some of 
my findings to bis at* 
lorney, Unfits King* 
who in turn spoke with 
McCord about them* 
According to King, 
bis clients “present 
recollection” is that 
he and Baldwin wait- 
ed “half an hour or 
so” before notifying 
Hunt of Owner's do* 
partnre* His (al* 
loped ) reason for Ihe 
delay was to learn 
whether Givner would 
return. (This would 
seem to imply that 
McCord knew that 
Givner had not gone 
directly home after 
leaving tiic Water* 
gate at midnight, but 
had instead gone to 
the Ho jo with Frank 
Wills.) What's most 
interesting about this 
explanation is the 
following; 

1. h confirms our 
rh miming y while ov- 
erthrow ing thui of the 
otlhoJoX Version; 

2. h ci H 1 1 rad iota 

the nrcminis of both 
McCord and Baldwin; 

3. It does not ex- 
plain why Baldwin 
and McCord should 
have misled Hunt and 
llir olhcrs, concocting 
the false story about 
seeing ihe lights go 
out at 12:45. 
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- H This is 1 fo ward 
Himi 1 * account. Eu- 
genio Martinez's ver- 
sion of the same 
event (lifters slight ly, 
but significantly, Ac- 
cording to Martinez, 
McCord wanted the 
operation to continue 
and Hunt opposed 
him. The issue was 
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T WAS AT A lUlUT 1 : Ml A, M . llml 
the entry train arrived itt the 
B -2 level of ilir Wutcigule of* 
iice building and found that 
the tape had been stripped 
from the lock, preventing their 
entry. The team’s five mem- 
bers huddled under McCord’s 
leadership, and it was decided 
that McCord, Darke r, and 
Martinez would consult with Hunt and Liddy 
about what Lo do, Virgtlio Gonzalez was to re- 
main aL the door and pick the lock in ease the 
operation was to proceed. Sturgis was to stay 
with Gonzalez, serving as the locksmith's body- 
guard, a task lie accomplished by standing in 
a nearby telephone booth and talking ani- 
matedly to the dial tour. Barker, Martinez, and 
McCord returned together to Lhe Command 
Host in the Watergate Hotel. There they told 
Hunt and Liddy of the missing tape. Over 
Hunt’s objections, McCord argued that the 
operation should continue, that the tape had 
probably been stripped away by a maintenance 
man. 

Hunt felt it was dangerous to proceed and 
advised Liddy to “scratch it." Then, Hunt 
recalls: 


/ n’tdhed titmy ft ton fhrtn, tom fully tttul 
physically srptuntiiif' myself ft ton the tie* 
nsnm Liddy was in Me pMire.es *j f makirtj'* 
t tin! nut fu ttr nr m‘it uy to listen to the 
exchantfex between Liddy and McCord, but 
! saw the Miami tarn gr/ up and head fur 
th r door. IJddy can ic twer to me and said, 
u McCord wants to %o, Howard. It's his 
.dnnty so I let hint.” 

“i Were doing this baa use McCord did a 
lousy job the first tune” / reminded 
Liddy. “It may be *hi$ show / but there arc 
jour others with him who are my respon* 

Mitity.” 

By this lime, Sturgis and Gonzalez had 
picked the B-2 locks, replaced the tape that 
Wills had earlier stripped away, and begun 
climbing the stairs to the DNC o I bees. Mean- 
while, Barker and Martinez walked down from 
the Command Post, on Lured the office building 
through the garage at the B-2 level, and joined 
their companions on the sixth floor. There 
Sturgis and Gonzalez labored mightily to gain 
entry to the DNC. When the lock defied all 
efforts, to open it, the men began to remove 
the door from iLs hinges* 

As for McCord, he had disappeared. Ac- 
cording to Martinez, “McCord did not come 
in [to the office building] with us. lie said he 
had to go someplace* We never knew where 
he was going." So far as the Miami men were 



The earlier break-ins 


A look at the GSS visitors’ logs, and 
interviews with maintenance men at 
the Watergate and J Toward Johnson’s 
motel, makes it apparent that over [he 
Memorial Day weekend there were 
four break ins. Up to now, it was as- 
sumed — falsely— -t hat there had been 
only three and — correctly — that oti the 
last entry McCord had installed a 
transmitter that failed to work prop- 
erly and thus necessitated (he break-in 
uti the evening id June l(» 17 . 

On the Inst night a Friday, May 20 
the plan was fur Hunt, Liddy, and the 
Miami men In linger over a meal in lint 
Watergate’s Continental Room. McCord 
and Baldwin were to wait across the 
sIitoI in ihe Howard Johnson's motel, 
watching the DNC, Finally, the diners 
were to disjHUsr -with the exception id 
Hunt and Gonzalez* They were to hide 
in a el use l until the restaurant was 
cleared of dishes and closed for the 
evening. They were then to make their 


way through a door into a corridor that 
would eventually lead them to the 
DNC’s sixth-floor headquarters. There, 
Gonzalez was to pick the DNC’s lock 
while Hunt traveled down to the gar- 
age level to admit the remainder of the 
team. McCord, however, had expected 
tiie operation to get under way before 
J 1 :00 p.m. That was the hour when a 
burglar alarm was activated in the cor- 
ridor through which limit and Gon- 
zalez liojied to puss. 1 hi hu t imulidy, Mc- 
Cord kepi advising the pair by w.ilkie* 
talkie that the DNC continued Lu he 
occupied (dejtt ih?), By I lie I inn; the 
word came through that the DNC was 
empty* Hunt anil Gonzalez were locked 
into the Continental Boom and the bur- 
glar alarm hail been activated. McCord 
told Hunt and Gonzalez that he was un- 
able to neutralize the alarm and they 
Could not go iiilo [he corridor without 
selling it off. In fact, however, there 
was no such alarm: Hunt could have 


done cartwheels down the hall with out 
alerting anyone. But as a result of Mc- 
Cord’s advice, Hunt and Gonzalez 
spent the night in ihe restaurant. 

If the phantom alarm was strange, 
the second and third attempts at entry 
(undertaken the following evening) 
were genuinely bizarre. Appearing in 
the lobby of the Watergate office build- 
ing, McCord and his accomplices were 
g reeled by CSS guard Frank Wills* 
Tolling Wills ill at they had business in 
the (recently burglarized) Federal Hc- 
serve Board (FBB) offices on lUc eighth 
floor, McCord and his cronies signed 
aliases ■-iuelmliiig “John Smith* 1 — to 
the log honk and then look ihe ele- 
vator up to lilt: l>N< ). Though it was 
1 2: M() a*M* in the middle of a long 
holiday weekend. Wills does not seem 
to have been disturbed by the unex- 
|n-elrd presence, and the exotic des- 
tination, of so many men. 

Neither, apparently, were the FliB 3 
guards on the eighth floor. While Gon- 
zalez struggled unsuccessfully with the 
door to the DNC's headquarters two 
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nu.rmi.-il. llu-it ti l,-„, I.-, | m ,l r,im|.l v 

lilU-r Iraviiif* || tl! „„„„] ]*„.,( , v|| |, 

tln'Hi. ’Miry I UK I tin way of kninviiif' ivlini. or 
rv,, " i ,f - l "' j'"ii 1 1 triri insjiEr 

McCord dummies liiis account, coutiadiclinc 

l,lt! V,; ^ 10,IS rcn.k-rnf l,y «vny other purliri- 
l“ lnl w ' 10 spoken of it. According to Mc- 
Cord, he did not accompany Barker and 
Martmon to the Command Post (after it was 
discovers l that the tape was missing ) . Instead, 
lie says that lit: proceeded directly hack to the 
Howard Johnson’s motel room to confer with 
Baldwin. (Asked about Lliis, Baldwin reacted 
with surprise, and then denied that McCord 
had returned.) McCord claims that, while in 
the room, he spoke with Hunt By telephone, 
arguiiiK vainly that the operation should not 
continue. According to McCord, it was limit 
ttlio insisted that the operation should go for- 
ward despite the tapes discovery. It was with 
reluctance, McCord claims, that he accepted 
the order to carry on with the break-in. 

Once again, McCord has provided us with 
an anecdotal account of events that never oc* 
curred. As we have seen, Baldwin, Martinet 
and Hunt deny the story. According to Bald- 
win, McCord left the Listening Post shortly 
after 12:45, having just informed Hunt that 
the DNC was finally empty. Il was weeks, not 
minutes, before Baldwin saw McCord again. 

Jt would, at this point, be useful to estimate 


! ,H ‘ k imwn, III.- <*nli y Inmi 

hmml tin- liipn missing Jlt nhiiut 1:10 am 

1Ik 7 nmfmrrd til this aim.,,;; (I,,., 

Mi'CimiI dt'fi'giitcil vm inns rt'spuNsihiliiii-s, mid 
iJicn Umy spht up. Since tlm uirn were con- 
il JOIiL lj,rir ^i*s]dcm>usness and the 
ihmgnrs implied hy tin: missing i| 1( .; r ,. ml . 

h-mnrn in tlu: ganif-e wns short. Allowin- 
few in mutes more for McCord, Barker, and 
Mart i ner, to return to tin: Command Post, the 
argument between McCord and Hunt must 
have liegnn shortly In-fore 1 :2I) a.m. Since lids 
argument required that McCord report the 
tape’s discovery, make Ids recommendations, 
and listen to Hunt’s rebuttal, this second dis- 
cussion consumed about ten minutes. At 1 :30 
A.M., therefore, or shortly before, McCord, 
Barker, arid Marline/ left the Command Rost* 
We do not know where McCord went at that 
time, but Martinet! and Barker walked back to 
the garage beneath the office building, and en- 
tered the stairwell through the newly retailed 
B-2 doors. - n 1 

According to Marlines!, lie and Barker had 
been standing in the stairwell outside the DNC 
fur live minutes prior to McCord’s arrival on 
llic scene. Having entered the building at 1:30 
t’.M., and having taken about five minutes to 
climb the stairwell to the sixth floor, Barker 
and Martinez presumably did not reunite with 
McCord until about 1:40 a.m. Wherever Me- 


jf-nulvi'tl, ftljiiiiiifv. 
Miys, iv J if n 1 1 mu (mil 
biddy iul|ouiwd in 
iimilJif'i t no i ii, iqijuir- 
mlly U» make a 
phone CltJJ* 

“ lp As hr fore, we do 
imi kumy wlmt Mc- 
Cord was actually 
doing im this ocna- 
tiion. All we can be 
sure of b that he was 
in neither the Com* 
mamf l*i>si nor the 
bistening Post, And 

Since he did not ac- 
rompuny Barker and 
Marline/ on their 
trip to the garage, it 
is dear that he wag 
so me where in be- 
tween all three ken- 
turns. 

™liy my reckon- 
ing, over the numer- 
ous or attempted en- 
trances in the DNC t 
Vi]Io Gonzalez had a 
losing record in pick- 
ing door locks at the 
Watergate. Such sta* * 
holies may help ex- 
plain why McCord 
was forever signing 
inEo the building to 
tape door locks open. 


Honrs below, Martinez found that Me* 
Cord was suddenly among the trussing* 
Moving up the stairwell on what must 
have hern little cal’s feet, Martinez, to 
Ins passing horror, found McCord in 
conversation with the FRB’s guards. 
At first* the Miami man feared that 
arrests were about to he made, but, 
upon seeing that the conversation was 
an amiable one, Martinez decided that 
McCord must be on friendly terms 
with the building’s sentinels. 

Meanwhile, Gonzalez decided that he 
could not Open the door to the DNC 
with the equipment he had on hand; 
Special took were required, and the 
mission Would have to In* shut down 
until the folk ■win*' evening. Accord- 
ingly* McCord & Co* took the elevator 
to die lobby* gathered round Frank 
^ ills, and signed out of the building* 

I he rwi lime of their departure is 
iceorded in the CSS visitors’ log* but 
the notation is illegibly written so that 
all one can h* certain of is that — why t- 
evrr the r\art time the entry team 
left the building* Mysteriously, how- 


ever, the log also shows that, after the 
team departed, four other men signed 
in, giving the FUR as their destination. 
Of these four, the signatures of two are 
scrawled, but the remaining signatures 
are identical to the written aliases of 
two (including “John Smith") who 
had entered earlier that night with Me* 
Cord. What this. implies is that at least 
two, and perhaps four, of the burglars 
made a second attempted entry on that 
same evening. Whether this entry was 
successful or not* and whether its par- 
ticipants included two who were not 
among those of lb: original entry Irani, 
is unknown. 

The fourlh, and final, attempt of 
that weekend was nominally the most 
successful, ft occurred the following 
evening. After Gonzalez picked the 
DNC’s lock, McCord installed bugs in 
this telephones of Liny O'lhirn and 
Spencer Oliver— Kxeeutivc Director id 
the Association of Democratic State 
Chairmen— while Barker photographed 
some of the DNCs documents. Never* 
the less, with the hugs in place, McCord 


suddenly announced that it was lime 
for everyone to leave. Reportedly, Bar- 
ker i't aiii w ere upset by the command, 
having only begun to mine the Demo* 
orals’ files. But they accepted Me* 
Cord’s leadership and reLurned to their 
hotel. 

lbe yield from the mission was 
therefore minimal: two bugs* the 

most important of which did not work, 
and a few dozen negatives showing 
some banal documents that the White 
House subsequently pronounced worth- 
less. WhaL is perhaps most interesting, 
however, is that these same photo- 
graphs show sin gieally gloved bands 
bidding tile DNC papers against the 
background of a shag rug. According 
lo the Watergate s concierge, to the 
building’s maintenance mm, and to 
sonic who worked at the DNC, how- 
evei * there has never been a shag rug on 
the sixth (or any other) floor of that 
building. Which h to say that the un- 
interesting photographs that ultimately 
found their way lo Luldy’s principals 
were* in fact, taken elsewhere. 
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L tint imujimn 

Dm ItiiM.hrll in iV 
[irmiuUer’s U»x for 
1 1 1 1 r« n*rnr. 

^Tlierr me I wo 
stub' well* in lie* W li- 
teral I c olliee build- 
ing* For rcfisoHs 1 ha t 
apparently have fo do 
with fire regulations, 
tlir stairwells are im* 
mediately adjacent lo 
Vncdi oilier, foil un- 
ooiiiHHtlnl, Sr | uit tiled 
by a w;i ll T they spiral 
round one mint lirr at 
the building's rear* 

;t:i While tile bur 
(liars' target was un- 
deniably ilu: DNC, 

they bad taped the 
locks to doors on 
oilier floors for sev* 
era! reasons. First, 
the 11-2 level needed 
to be taped so that 
the learn could pain 
entry to ike build' 
ilia’s stairwells ami* 
thereby, access to ike 
DNC* Second, doors 
leading to the eighth 
anil other Ilnurs were 
taped as an escape 
route : should the 

burglars he surprised 
in the course of their 
felony, they hoped to 
elude capture by 
scattering to different 
floors. 

If this seems to 
have been perverse of 
Wills, consider his 
earlier inaction, Hav. 
lug found the doors 
taped at midnight, 
lie'll been instructed 
by his supervisors to 
check the other doors 
and report back in 
fifteen minutes. In- 
stead, lin'd gone out 
fur hamburgers and 
did not report hack 
for linin’ than an 
hour* What In* wn* 
doing is anyone's 
guess: Wills’s eon- 

temporary recollec- 
tion is faulty in the 
extreme. (“Let’s see: 
l found the tape . . . 
fur the first time . . . 
about four or five 
o’clock in the morn- 
ing ”) 


I ’mil Imd breu, bin uli’n’iM O wjih ipdlr brief — 
u b-vv nimillrs, mid no imnc. 

Win'll Mid ’u id hi rived id I hr DNC, be funnel 
Sturgis banging on llie hiugrH of d ; floor* 
Gonzidrz bad been unable to pick the lock {il 
whs rusted and jammed)* 1 " so Sturgis was en- 
deavoring to remove the entire door. Standing 
in the stairwell beside McCord* Martinez asked 
him if he had remembered to remove the tapes 
on bis way up to tbe sixth floor* McCord false- 
ly assured Martinez tlml be bad. 

In fact, the police were already arriving at 
the building at 1:55, having been dispatched 
two or three minules earlier. In the lobby, they 
encountered Frank Wills, who explained that 
be had found the B-24evel doors taped open 
earlier in the evening* Subsequently, the guard 
said, be bad found the same doors fixed with 
tape (but did not remove it) for a second time 
— ‘twenty to thirty minutes before the police 
arrived. That is to say, Wills discovered the 
tape on the second occasion between 1:25 and 
1:35 A.M* 

What this means is LhaL Barker ami Mar* 
tinez, who entered the Watergate at 1:30 A*M., 
may well have done so only after Wills had 
once again found the tape on the B-2 doors and 
gone to notify his supervisors and the police 
for the first time* Certainly Wills had already 
discovered the tape by the time that McCord 
entered the budding (1:35 a*M,). The pros* 
pect this presents js one of a surpassing irony, 
in which the course of American history is 
seen to have rested on the most casual of de- 
cisions* That is, had Wills removed the tape 
(as he did Lhe first time lie discovered it), 
rather than leaving it in place {this second 
time), die political landscape of the 1970s 
mi glit have been vastly different* In effect, had 
Wills removed the tape , he would certainly 
have locked out McCord T and possibly Barker 
and Martinez as well Had this occurred, the 
police would at best have arrested ouly Sturgis 
and Gonzalez: a soldier of fortune and a lock* 
smith with no direct lies to the CIA, to Howard 
Hunt, or lo the Committee to Re-Elect the 
President. 

Hut Wills did not n nmve die tape* lie left 
it iu place and walked bark up the stairwell 
into the lobby. Close on bis heels (or be on 
theirs) were Barker and Martinez, followed 
minutes later by McCord, 

Cnpt. Bobby Jackson, Wills s roving super- 
visor, recalls that Wills telephoned him to re- 
port his second discovery about “an hour lo 
an hour and fifteen minutes” after Lhe two men 
bad spoken together for the first time that 
night (at 12:30). Despite the evidence that 
a burglary was in progress, Wills had to be 
persuaded diat the police should be called* 


The lime, by jnrksnh’s calculation, wiih 1:30 
la 1 : 1 b A<M* 

Dispatched at 1:52 a.m,, dure policemen* 
ear 1 1 in plain i lollies, m lived in lhe lobby at 
1:55* Wills attempted Lo explain bis discov- 
eries while the police listened patiently, but 
the guard had little success. Accordingly* Wills 
Led tin* eops down to the B-2 level and showed 
them the tape on the doors leading out Lo the 
underground garage. By this time, the four 
men had been joined by a Federal Reserve 
guard, mid there ensued a discussion of die 
burglary at the Federal Reserve Bank ollices 
some weeks before. 

With this information, the police went up 
one of the stairwells Lo die Fed’s offices on the 
eighth floor, :t " Their progress must have been 
noisy* because it alarmed Martinez, Turning to 
McCord for an explanation, be was told not to 
worry: it was only the GSS guards making 
their two o'clock rounds. As a precaution, 
however, McCord advised Barker to turn off 
liis walkie-talkie, saying that its static might 
attract unwanted attention* Barker complied, 
in efFcct placing die entry team incommuni- 
cado with both their leaders, Hunt and Liddy* 
in the Command Post* and their lookout, Bald- 
win, in the Listening Post, 

Meanwhile, the police had arrived at the 
eighth floor, where they found one of the doors 
taped in the same manner as the ones on B-2; 
To their frustration, however, the Fed’s guard 
was unable to open any of the offices with the 
keys that he had* Afler searching the hallways 
and trying the locks without success, the police 
returned to the stairwell and descended to the 
seventh and then to the sixth floor* 


"Looks like trouble” 


y tins time, McCord 
and the others had re- 
moved the DNC’s door 
from its hinges and en- 
tered the Democrats’ in- 
ner sanctum. According 
Lo McCord's testimony 
in n civil suit, lhe busi- 
ness with the door bad 
consumed thirty lo forty- 
five minuLes. Given that* and the fact that Mc- 
Cord did noL arrive on the scene until 1:40 
a*m„ il is clear that the entry team did not gain 
access to the DNC until 2:10 or even later* 
Which is to say that the police had been in 
the building for at least fifteen minules be- 
fore the actual crime was committed. Accord- 
ing to police reports, the arrests were made 
at 2:30 a.m. 
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■ l[i Until n'('riirh t 

MuMum U»n iiUvuyti 

JIllnt'H iu 

rimut by i fvr t win i; 
liii-ir EulrN mill nihi^t 
till; I but Hunt nr* 
dercd him In hike tins 
vjm Uv MrCunlV 
This summer, liow- 
rvrr, l s|mke whh 
Baldwin sind be ml- 
milU’d limt taking 
t her vnn In MeCoriL’s 
bad been lbs own 
idea* "I ills] n't Imvc 
mni'li elu>u.i\™ Rail I - 
wiu told me, “1 didn't 
know Washington 
very wdl, and Mc- 
Cord's was the only 
jdnre lluiL L knew how 
to ^et to*" 

:i(t In fuel, though 
Hirdy claims that lie 
wits motivated by ibo 
goodness ul his heart, 
none id tins seems to 
have been free — bin 
was* instead* u on ac- 
count.™ During the 
1972- 73 period nr un- 
til Russell's death, 

11 i rely had Russell 
sign papers showing 
that the detective 
owed him more than 
$16*000, 

" 7 Though McCord 
paid Russell by check 
on a weekly basis 
(until his death in 
July, 1973)* Russell's 
other employers pre- 
ferred to pay the de- 
tective daily — reason* 
tug that, in this way* 
Ids excesses could be 
kept under control* 
Russell had an un- 
usual method of cash- 
ing bis paychecks 
from McCord Asso- 
ciates* Thai is* he 
would take his pay- 
cheeks from McCord 
tu Washington attor- 
ney llrrtumi truster* 

with! yrl another of 
the powerful men for 
whom Rusvdl per- 
formed investigative 
work. Hussrl! would 
sign I he bark of the 
McCord check for 
deposit to one of 
Re usi mva Id's bank 
amounts* and Fen- 
strrwald would make 
out a m-w check — * 
one of his own — for 
nn equal amount* 
payable to Louis 


Al Baldwin bin j not been much help. Hr bud 
no I i rjnu led the nr livid M the polo r itul jl nJ|ri 
they had already entered the DNC’s others, 
Even thru* bin report hi Hunt And I.iddy hud 
a laconic air: “Any of your guys wearing 
liippirs- dolhes?” 

The query, received by walkie-talkie, pre- 
dictably alarmed Gordon Liddy, who told 
Baldwin ihut all of ins men were wearing bust* 
ness suits* 

Baldwin then replied, “There's four, maybe 
live, guys running around the sixth floor* 
Lights are going on. One’s wearing a cowboy 
hat, another a sweat shirt. Oh, oh, they’ve got 
guns* Looks like trouble,” And then, the look- 
out’s final report; “1 can see our guys now, 
hands in the air, Musi be cops with them,” 
Son u T squad cars and paddy wagons began 
pulling up in front of the Watergate, red lights 
Hashing, Frank Wills, standing next to an “un- 
identified white male” in the lobby* admitted 
the uniformed police and directed them to the 
sixth floor. Then be opened the door so that 
the unknown man could leave* and began 
fielding questions from the police* One of die 
first questions was, “Who was that you let 
out?” Wills said he didn’t know, and immedi- 
ately die police began to suspect that a “sixth 
man” had been involved in the burglary —but 
that he had got away; 11 

Meanwhile, Liddy and Hunt, the latter with 
an antenna jammed down his trouser leg, 
sauntered out of the Watergate Hotel and got 
into Hunt’s car* After dropping Liddy at his 
Jeep* Hunt circled back to the Howard John- 
son’s motel. Going upstairs, he found Baldwin, 
who, Hunt testified, 

had some binoculars and was quite obvious- 
ly enthralled by this scene of people being 
led out of the W atergate * more and more 
police arriving. 

He encouraged me to He down on my 
belly on the Wco«y and join him in watch* 
ing what was going on across the Street. I 
thought this was a very unrealistic reaction 
to what was going on, and I said to him* 

" For Cod's sake* get out of here ” 

And he said, ell, I have got all of this 
stuff to load” 

l hnd still never seen any of the elec- 
tronic equipment in the apartment. / said, 
"Load [McCord's] van and get out of 
toum ** 

He said, “IP' he re, shall / go?** 

/ said, **i don't care where you go, but 
go far and go fast** 

He. said , "Shall / take the van to Mr ; 
McCo rd *s h nm e?** 

I said that would he the last place to take 
it. / said, “Anyplace but that.** 

I opened the door f left, and never .som 
him again until I saw him on television * 


In fnr. | f Baldwin drove the van to McCord's 
hmmii fippiiu-tL Hunt'll irinlt mi bun* pinked it in 
die driveway with all its incriminating cvb 
deuce, and then relumed home to Connect!* 
cut**™ 


The cover* up continues 


ITJIIN A FEW DAYS* 
after die urresLs of 
die Watergate bur- 
glars, a number of 
changes had taken 
place within the 
Washington area, 
though many of 
them went unno- 
ticed for a long 
while. The interior of McCord’s house, for ex- 
ample, needed a new paint job* This was so 
because there had been an auto-da-fe in the 
living room* CIA agent Lee Pennington, Me* 
Cord’s wdfe, and others had fed the paper con- 
tents of McCord’s study into the fireplace, de- 
stroying newspaper clippings, personal and 
business files, CIA documents, and a good deal 
more* But in their haste, they had neglected 
to open die flue, and as a result the wads and 
furniture had been blackened by soot and 
smo kc. 

News of die conflagration would reach die 
authorities months later, after McCord had 
taken the trouble to bury and drown elec- 
tronics equipment that had also been in his 
home* The suspicious naturally regarded these 
incidents as a massive destruction of evidence, 
but McCord and Pennington dismissed the no- 
tion* The fire* according to Pennington, had 
been started as a kind of preemptive strike* 
Tlie family had received a bomb threat, and 
McCord, on learning of it, feared that the 
papers in his study might catch fire, endanger- 
ing the house — so he had ordered them 
burned. 

Within forty-eight hours of the arrests, Ken- 
nedy aide Carmine Beilina had telephoned 
Jam Russell to ask what he knew about Lhe 
break-tn and James McCord. It is unknown 
what Russell told Rrllino, but* overnight, Rus- 
sell moved from a dilapidated rooming house 
near Dupont Circle to a penthouse across the 
DisLricL Line in Silver Spring. There, RcLlino’s 
friend and stockbroker, William Birely, pro- 
vided Russell with a car, spending money, and 
free rent for the remainder of Ids life/'* Indeed, 
bis circumstances improved so much that 
months later* after Bellino had been appointed 
chief investigator for the Ervin Committee, 
Russell was in a position to buy and sell stock 
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valued id lllnrr than jFdfLOOR, using Hiirly ns 
hi" biokn which waWt bin I Jm » ih-iiorkr A 
qty who could mil allmd n hank accmrnl ami 
wlm roruvsttei! his “ivalkin^iiniiutil inotiuy” in 
a roll of Key ito Ids \Yntp, !l7 


0 MATTE It WHERE I 
looked, it became obvi- 
ous that the Watergate 
invest [gators had failed 
to follow obvious leads 
ami were either ignorant 
oh or chose to overlook, 
evidence that might in- 
dicate McCord was less 
than an honorable fel- 
low, Wherever I turned, the accepted version 
of the Watergate affair made less and less 
sense. I found, for instance, that McCord had 
established a secret liaison with the Washing- 
ton Police Department’s Intelligence Division, 
On a number of occasions in the months lead- 
ing up to the break-in, he had conferred with 
police officer Garey Rlttenbrnder — -who had, 
in turn, reported to his commanding officer, 
Inspector Thomas Hcrlihy. Biltenbender and 
McCord had become friendly, close enough in 
any case for McCord to invite BiUenbcrtder 
aboard tile campaign plane to Miami and to 
give the policeman instruction in the use of 
electronic surveillance equipment, McCord had 
shown the equipment to Rktenbmiiler on the 
occasion of their first meeting, and the police 
officer had reported the offer of instruction to 
his divisional chief. Herlihy agreed that Mc- 
Cord's offer was a good opportunity, but 
warned the policeman not to become involved 
in any actual surveillances himself. The ques- 
tion, of course, is: Why didn’t the police arrest 
McCord for being in possession of such illegal 
equipment or at least place him under sur- 
veillance as a likely felon? That they did not is 
a matter of fact, McCord and Biltenbender 
continued their liaison up to, and even after, 
McCord’s arrest on June. 17, although, subse- 
quently, with McCord hi jail, the friendship 
between the two dissolved. 

At this point, it is fair to say that wo know 
more about the brrukdn of June 16-17 than 
any of the investigators to date. Indeed, the 
likelihood is that, with die exception of Mc- 
Cord, we know more about it than the prin- 
cipals themselves. As for McCord, it lias been 
shown that at every juncture of the break-in 
he made decisions that pro veil catastrophic, 
applied “trade-craft” that was ludicrous, and 
misled Ins accomplices about matters that 
were either incriminating to himself or stra- 
tegic to the break-in’s failure— all of which 



made ilir hmin’s apprehension inevitable, 

I hill a rmrer f.lA olheer mieh as MrCmJ 
should blunder so completely in about as likely 
ns a podia 1 1 isCs aeridmlully dreapitnling his 
patient, Indeed, it is even less likely, since in- 
competence will not suffice as an explanation 
for McCord s fabrications, *] hose who choose 
to believe that the burglary failed through the 
incompetence of its perpetrators are advancing 
a theory that pretends toward sophistication 
but which is, in fact, naive. Repeated mistakes 
and bad luck are one thing, but a pattern of 
deception is another. In the end, there is no 
innocent explanation for McCord’s having con- 
cealed the fact that the DNC was empty while 
the Watergate was unguarded. 

It was with proof of this that I gave up all 
hope of a story on Lou Russell. Ills involve- 
ment in die affair was beyond all reasonable 
doubt, which meant that even further investi- 
gation was required. To know that McCord 
sabotaged the hreak-in and that another Water- 
gate cover-up continues into the present was 
not an end to the matter— merely a beginning. 
The questions Why did McCord do it? and For 
whom was he working? arose as naturally as 
mushrooms in a damp cave. 3H 

Of course, these questions contain the im- 
plicit assumptions that McCord did in fact 
have a motive and that, in addition, he had 
not acted independently. The first assumption 
seems fair because there is no evidence for its 
alternative: that McCord was insane. On die 
contrary, more than a dozen courts had ac* 
copied his testimony as competent and, from 
all appearances, McCord was coolly rational. 
Having accepted his version of events for near* 
!y a decade, it would be hypocritical, in light 
of the new evidence, to explain away his sabo- 
tage in terms of some dubious and undocu- 
mented madness. Theories of that sort begged 
the question Why? by implying that there was 
no reason and, therefore, no answer. 

But the second assumption, that McCord 
had not acted on his own, is less secure. Might 
he not have been an espontfuieo t that is to 
say, a spectator who, in a moment of passion, 
leaps into the arena, performs u few veronicas* 
sows confusion, and, typically, is gored? Of 
course. And yet, McCord’s reputation as a man 
who followed orders, coupled with Ins manner 
oF exposing the break-in, makes this seem un- 
likely. McCord's rn.o* was that not of a con- 
ventional whistle-blower but of a careful spy. 
He did not expose the operation by leaping to 
his feet with a cry of *7 r accuse , rt but rather 
sabotaged the mission in such a way that it 
led to his own arrest. All of which suggests 
a scheme, rather than spontaneous combus- 
tion. 


Janies ltii»Mrtl. Him. 
• would iKu-ii nikit 
(he wnihliy hiwyrr’tt 
cheek If i a iirmhy 
hank wlirrr Fermler* 
wuld wiim known, mid 
cash if. 

Subsequently, ilu* 
became a mailer of 
same interest to the 
Senate when McCord 
<1 bm Used Gerald 
Abb us his attorney 
and lured Fensier* 
wuld to represent 
hi m. Been use the cir- 
eii msl a ares id that 
dismissal were laden 
with serious charges 
—McCord alleged 
that Ahdi was en- 
gaged in a plot to 
Illume Watergate on 
ihc CIA, while Aleh 
alleged that Fenstcr- 
waltl'a efforts were 
politically motivated 
— the Senate inquired 
about McCord’s re- 
lationship with his 
new attorney. 

A prominent figure 
in Washington poli- 
ties, Feusierwalil was 

an aficionado of in* 
irigue, otic of assas- 
sin James Earl Ray’s 
former attorneys, and 
the founder of the 
non profit Committee 
to Investigate Assas- 
sinations (Of A). Ac- 
cording to Fenster- 
wahl and McCord, 
they hail just become 
acquainted. While 
Fens ter wuld had 

risked $45,000 in 
cu s h t o w a rd Me Co rd 
hail, and while lie 
had been cashing 
McCord’s checks for 
I.on Russell during 
the course of many 
mouths, the two men 
had only just met for 
the first time. The 
cheek -cashing epi* 
sod<\ therefore, was 
no more than a coin* 
cide nee. 

:ts Resides his many 
jobs for Fciislcrwiild, 
Anderson, McCord. 
Birelv, i lie (hSS, and 
the CRP, Lou Russell 
was also engaged in 
what appears lo have 
been i\ [dark mailing 
scheme. I n the spring 
of 1972, he acquired 
!3,Q0(J worth of elec- 
tronic eavesdropping 
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Such cm endeavor 
oHjltl perhaps In* Hi*- 
rni*s<*d f pi vni Kuh- 
scir« erratic juuu, in 
a Iwya-wtlldic-bnys 
rulegury did ii not 
coincide with the sus- 
])irion that AI Halil- 
win may have had 
similar vicarious in* 
teres Is, If there is mi 
answer Ui their hiis. 

] reeled juirsuils, it 
lies in the Gemstone 
file, the typed tran- 
scriptions of the DNC 
plume calls monitored 
at the Howard John* 
fun's. 

I have not seen 
these files. They are 
not part of the public 
record, since to dis. 
close the rontcnls of 
illegally intercepted 
telephone conversa- 
tions is a crime. Hu i 
actpia in lances who 
have seen the file tell 
me that it is a mix- 
ture of phone conver- 
sations at the DNC 
and passionate ex- 
c ha n ge s, p resu m a hi y 
not the stidT of a 
party headquarters. 

All this, nonethe- 
less, still appears in 
he a weird diversion 
from a Howard llum 
novel, except when it 
is rememlx'rcd I hat 
Cordon biddy once 
proposed in Attorney 
General MilrhelL that- ■ 
a yacht be leased in 
Honda and crewed 
by pros! in lies who, 
in the course of 
cruises for prom him I 
Deinucrols, would ac- 
quire Imid details 
about members of the 
op posil ion. 1 .iddy nev- 
er got bis yacht and 
was lold i o scale 
down his plans, which 
perhaps he did. 
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am lUMtNMrn 
who, in tin 

a mere anomaly of Ihdi, find' 
that the puliimt ts slml llitniigli 
with himls of sciprnl ine and 
cankered tissue, btlitui/ed up- 
on the table, the patient might 
somehow lie saved if alt the 
resources of ihc profession arc 
brought to hear, hut the will is 
lacking. To know, by dissecting the Water* 
gate burglary, that our understanding of the 
alfnir as a whole is fatally flawed is to know 
also that nothing will he done. The jmlitical 
transformations whose pathogenesis can be 
traced to the evening of June 16 have been 
iostiliilionalr/ed and necrpled. There is nolle 
ing to do, I hen* but sew the patient up, duck 
one’s sympathy, and mail the bill 

It is conventional, of course, for journalists 
as well as for physicians, to prescribe remedies 
even in the absence of hope. We might call for 
a new investigation. We might “demand” that 
the CIA finally respond to the informational 
requests made years earlier by Si n. Howard 
linker. We might appeal to the judiciary to 
make public the Presidential tapes. We might 
insist that, in the public interest, the Washing- 
ton (*051 reveal the identity of “Deep Throat” 
so that the public can judge whether jour- 
nalism has been blessed by the altruistic con- 
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mm of n dowel liberal ivilliio I Jin Nivtm Ad 
iniiiisli nlioji or whethcj , as seems likely, the 
f W - and Hiereforr “Watergale” — was nm- 
uipuhtlrd fm political reasons. Then! mo (imuy 
things we might rail for or do, 

l hit Senator linker is miming for President. 
Congress is content with the established order 
land with the established history). Those de- 
stroyed by tlie affair have begun to mend or, 
at the lea si , no longer have the heart for con- 
troversy, The CIA remains truculent, the for- 
mer President a virtual recluse. The only con- 
tinuing victim of the affair, then, is the public. 
And while this public may be said to have a 
proprietary interest m the affair— for, after all, 
the ultimate target of McCord’s deception was 
not his accomplices, hut, rather, you and 1 — 
there is no reason to believe that anything 
will be done. Honed to an unusual bluntness of 
vision by years of Monday night football, we 
have come to accept the referee’s decision even 
when instant replay reveals the judgment to be 
wrong. The priorities of daily life — inflation, 
high interest rates, crabgrass — have forced us 
to delegate the responsibility for understand- 
ing our own hisLory, So it is that we place our 
faith in appointed caretakers, television com- 
mentators, and syndicated pundits, who, night- 
ly and in the morning, assure us that the pres- 
ent is in good hands. 

St is not. O 



night of his arrest 
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